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“BEAR DOWN, 





I don’t have to look at her... 
I don’t have to watch my ship die... 


circling ... 


their lips. 

Ever lose your ship, Mister? 
Ever lose your mother? 
Ever lose your girl? 


seems to push you under and you think you'll 
drown but you don’t. You carry on, not for your- 
self but for the rest of the folks . . . for the family 
... the kids .. . for guys like these swimming 
around, circling around with night coming on and 
no ship to come home to and around and below 
only the empty sea. 


But we don’t want pity! 


We'll come through! . . . We’ll find another ship! 
... We'll get back! . . . Because we’re free men, 
born to be on our own .. . brought up to fight on 
a team or alone... trained to live for our country, 
not to give up and die! 


Bear down, Mister... 
Buy War Bonds 
TILL IT HURTS! 









WASH Meee. 
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All my life long I’ll see her in my mind’s eye... 


And always I’Il hear the high, faint roar of planes 
circling . . . circling . . . as their gas 
runs low and they’ve nowhere to go and the guys 
at the sticks look down on their ship and tears 

spill over the lids of their eyes and they stiffen 


Your heart cracks and the weight on your back 


Kenosha - 





REFRIGERATORS + ELECTRIC RANGES 


MISTER...8EAR DOWN /” 








So, bear down, Mister... beardown... 





For every drop of blood they spill . . . for every 
heart they break .. . for every tear that’s shed 
... for every ship that’s sunk . . . for every plane it 
costs . . . for every man of ours who’s lost ... 

they’ll pay with ten of their own! 








Bear down, Mister... beardown ..-e 






So the freedom we want. . 3 






So the futures we want... 






So the country we want... 
Will be there when we get back! 









Here at Nash-Kelvinator we’re building Pratt & Whitney 
engines for the Navy’s Vought Corsairs and Grumman 
Hellcats . . . Hamilton Standard propellers for United 
Nations bombers . . . governors, binoculars, parts for ships, 

jeeps, tanks and trucks . . . readying production lines for 

Sikorsky helicopters. All of us devoted 

100% to winning this war .. . to speeding \ 

the peace when our men will come back to \ 

their jobs and homes and even better futures 
than they had before. ..to the day when The Army-Navy 
we’ll build for you an even finer Kelvin- — noun-Koniea te 
— 


NASH - KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
DETROIT - Grand Rapids - Lansing 











ator, an even greater Nash! 








Milwaukee - 
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roduction of 


mercial Solvents 
marks another mile- 

ost/in our quarter cen- 

ury of experience with mi- 

robiological chemistry. 

hen vast quantities of this 

emarkable drug were needed by 

bur armed forces... quantities far 

xceeding the production possible 

ith methods previously known... 
ommercial Solvents was selected by the 

ernment to build a plant which may 
Pharmaceutical Division Il prove to have the largest penicillin out- 


(O M ME R ‘e I AL tin the world. This plant was designed, built, 


placed in operation in seven months’ time. 


S ‘@) ASD NT S | Our entire production is now under government 


; location . . . but just as soon as military needs — 
CODVUMON ve been met, Penicillin-C.S.C. will become avail- ' 
17 Eust 42nd Street, New York 17 MF ible for civilian medical practice. 
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“Say Ah-h!” 


Topay, many boilers, turbines 
and generators—like older people 
—require a doctor more often. 
The war has used up some of 
their normal life . . . with extra 
shifts, less time for repairs, more 
chances to develop conditions 
leading to accidents. 

Yet present power equipment 
must not only be made to last for 
the duration, but much of it must 
be ready to serve reliably in the 
period that will follow. So it is 
important that you now have the 
protective advantages of insurance 
with Hartford Steam Boiler. 

Hartford is first among power- 
plant insurers. Its engineers, in- 
spectors and underwriters draw 


upon the wide experience and 
specific technical knowledge their 
Company has gained in 77 years 
of specializing in this one exact- 
ing line. 

The Company’s large staff of 
inspectors devotes full time to 


the detection of accident-produc- - 


ing conditions in time to forestall 
trouble. These inspectors are so 
located that they can be reached 
quickly in an emergency. Their 
advice on maintenance frequently 


_ adds years to the usable life of 


expensive apparatus. Your agent 
or broker can tell 
you how Hart- 
ford’s unique facil- 
ities can help you. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Bollers © Pressure Vessels ¢ Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines « Turbines « Electrical Equipment 











The Cover—April 21 The Prin- 
cess Elizabeth will be 18. Her 
birthdays are all literally red-let- 
ter days on British calendars. This 
one is especially significant for 
her and for the whole empire 
since, after she is 18, she may 
succeed directly to the throne 
when her father dies. As presump- 
tive queen she must now take 
more active part in royal affairs 
and be more than ever in the 
public eye. For an informal and 
intimate portrait of one of the 
most important young women of 
today, see the story on page 44 
(Elphinstone photo from Inter- 
national). 





ory cre re ae a tC oR Pe 
ve., on 1, io. Fi 
at Fostomice of Dayton, Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 


LETTERS 


The Thieves of Naples 

I have just read in your March 20 issue the 
horribly unfair letter by Rose Wilder Lane. I 
was ‘inexpressibly shocked by the statement 
“unless you understand the thieves of Naples 
you can never understand Italy.” Also when 
she says “The basic philosophy . . . that make 
thieving a fine art transmitted from father to 
son. 

I have spent a good deal of time in Italy 
before Mussolini and during his regime. | 
have taken no particular pains to lock any- 
thing up, and neither I nor my mother not 
daughter have lost anything. 

The Neapolitans are unlike other Italians 
—not very pleasant, I grant, never satisfied 
with any tip. But not even in Naples have we 
ever had anything stolen. 


Louise REDINGTON HEWLETT 
San Francisco, Calif. 





AES Says It 

“Say It With Flowers” in your March 27 
issue (page ~72) has been read with great 
interest by all at Army Exchange Service 
Headquarters. Speaking for AES, your ex- 
planation of how the gift service works con- 
tains a statement that is slightly misleading. 

NEwswEEK says: “By plane the order 
from the Army Exchange Service abroad to 
the Florist’s Telegraph Delivery Association 
in this country .. .” 

War Department regulations specifically 
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WHEN THE KICK OF A MULE 
ts all to the good 


( 3HE 


Ween a ship of war or a cargo vessel 
can carry its own tug with it, hoist it over the side, to 
help work the ship into its own docking position — 
that’s a mule kick that’s all to the good. 


Or when a barge loaded with a war cargo can be 
smartly maneuvered in a difficult channel, or be 
pushed up the streams and rivers of an invaded shore— 
that’s another mule kick that firmly writes itself into 
history. 


Such are the exploits, and such is the current history, 


of the “Sea Mule” of Chrysler Corporation design and 
production. This “Sea Mule” in various sizes and 


CHRYSLER “SEA MULE” ) 


models and with the stalwart power of its Chrysler 
marine engines, has played its part in the work of the 
Navy, and helped the Army in all parts of the world. 


Production of these harbor tugs in large numbers is 
another of the vital war jobs in which Chrysler Cor- 
poration is applying its resources in creative engineer- 
ing and quantity manufacturing. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES EVERY THURSDAY, CBS, 9 P.M. £. W. T. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH ° 





DODGE ° DE sOTO e 
CHRYSLER Marine and Industrial Engines 


AIRTEMP Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration OINITE Powdered Metal Products 


CHRYSLER 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 














EVERY MILE OF VICTORY 
is a mile added to supply tines --- 


CROSS shell-torn fields . . . through dense jungles... 
up sharp-edged mountainous trails . . . our fighting 
men are wresting battered soil from relentless enemies. 


Every mile we gain is bought in blood and pain. Every 
advance costs precious lives and huge quantities of equip- 
ment and supplies. 


As we gain more ground, our supply lines stretch 


farther and farther. All the food, fuel, equipment and 
munitions our men need must arrive on schedule. And 
that means using more trains to keep these vital materials 
moving to the front lines. 


For the big job of Erie and other American Railroads 
is to keep the men, materials and munitions from all parts 
of the country flowing to the battlefronts all over the world. 


With the continued cooperation of the public, shippers 
and government agencies, Erie and other American Railroads 
will deliver the goods so the miles of victory will roll on! 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Erie Railroad 


ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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| a] 1,408 964 resco cars pany 
A, 25,000,000 WET TONS DARY 
AMERICAN RAILROADS AT WAR 
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prohibit the conduct of business affairs be- 
tween overseas exchanges and any person or 
firm in the United States except through the 
New York or San Francisco offices of Army 
Exchange Service. 

When a soldier places his flower order at 
an oversea exchange, the order is sent to New 
York Headquarters of Army Exchange Serv- 
ice to be screened and tabulated, then turned 
over to the FTDA for delivery. 


M. H. DEVoto 
, Major, A.V.S. 
Chief, Procurement Branch 
Army Exchange Service 
New York City 
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Mr. Jack’s Party 

We read with considerable interest your 
story of Mr. William Jack and his recent 
Washington visit (NEWswEEK, Maich 13), 
Any true American should be proud of a citi- 
zen who has come up from the ranks to 
take a place in industry and war production 
—God bless him. 

May I inquire what is wrong with dinner 
at 6 o'clock? We plain folks at home have our 
dinner at that time (without drink), and go 
back to work (since our help has been 
drafted ). 

And what’s wrong with wearing a heavy 
work shirt? If a shirt would put some of the 
congressmen to work, we would gladly pro- 
vide them. 


Ione FLINN 
Miles City, Mont. 


Poon 


Irvin Cobb 

I think a better title for Cobb’s “Exit 
Laughing” would be “Exit Beefing.” 

I analyze his detailed parting remarks as 
the dubious groans and moans of a very tired 
and rather materialistic man against some 
conventions of society. 


Russe. A. JoLy 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


It isn’t often that a liberal mind can find 
fault with Newsweex, but your handling of 
the excerpts from the classic letter [Cobb] 
left to his friends is, in my opinion, such a 
great injustice that I think you should print 
his entire notion of an ideal religion, or at 
least that part which reads: “Plus the mili- 
tant zeal and unselfish devotion of those 
shock troops of the Lord—the Salvation 
Army—who fight in the trenches of sin’s no- 
man’s-land to reclaim the tortured souls and 
clothe the naked bodies of those whom the 
rest of a snobbish world forgot.” 


J. L. Jonpan 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Let me be the first to condemn you for 
describing Paducah as a “sleepy little river 
town” in your report on the death of Irvin 
S. Cobb. Paducah is the largest city within 
a radius of over a hundred miles, and that 
takes in the extremities of such states as Illi- 
nois, Missouri, Tennessee, and Indiana . . 
The nine-story, modern Hotel Irvin Cobb here 
is a good place to sleep, but Paducah, “the 
hub of rivers, rails and roads,” is not sleepy. 


E. A. CoLBEeRT 
Paducah, Ky. 
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“This hasn’t been an easy year for 
anybody. But it’s been some easier for 
us because of the things we raised and 
put up last summer. . . . Working to- 
gether was fun and we lived better all 
winter. I’m glad we’ve got an even 
bigger garden now.” 


When Americans really buckle down 
to do a job, they generally get results 
that surprise everybody — including 
themselves! 

Last year’s gardens are a good ex- 
ample. Some 20 million families tilled 
about 4 million acres.of ground and 
harvested 8 million tons of food. They 
whittled down the country’s total food 


bill by at least $1,250,000,000 — an 
average of $62.50 a family. 

Though our national diet was limited, 
think how much worse it would have 
been without this home-grown help! 


And for 1944, the need is even greater.. 


Reserve stocks must be replaced. Our 
armed forces and the peoples of freed 
lands call for more food. 


But if the'need is greater, so is the 


_opportunity, Seeds, tools and fertil- 


izer are more plentiful. Experience 
gained last year will make this year’s 
gardens more productive. And Uncle 
Sam expects several million more 
families to learn the satisfaction of 
growing and eating their own food. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


last jar on the shelf! 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food .. . as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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Let Freedom Ring 


It is singing time in schools across the nation og 
In a village in Kansas the prairie stretches right up to 
the schoolhouse do 
O beau-ti-ful for spa-cious skies, 
the rocky shoulder of Maine, nildlin 
ae the Atlantic. And in the early morning 
Land where my 
In a foreign quarter of New York City — 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave— 


Children — all over America — well fed, sent happily 


to school! And singing! 
inging — perhaps unco 1 : 
roma ole and hills, her rivers and grass lan 
‘nging of America’s heritage, hard-won t™ 
oe wlan through wagon-trail privation, 
pain of growth and pain of war. 


birthright of freedom in a bl land! 


4 ® 
FOR YOUR TOMORROW—FOR YOUR ed 
DURING FUTURE — BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





secant 


or. And through the frame walls — 
For.am-ber waves of grain— 


a small building looks 


fa-thers died, Land of the Pil-grims’ pride— 


nscious of the words — of 


hard-won se. il 


Children — innocent of fear — singing happily of their 
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CONTRIBUTED TO THE WAR EFFORT BY CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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TRANSITION — 


- Birthday: Jesse 
Jones, Secretary of 
Commerce, was 70 
April 5. He celebrat- 
ed at a luncheon 
party given in Wash- 
ington by Senators 
Eastland of Missis- 
sippi and Burnett of 
South Carolina, both 
Democrats. Jones 
was born in Robert- 
son County, Tenn., 

but is generally associated with Texas 

banking, publishing, lumbering, and pro- 
motion. 











International 
Jesse Jones 


Wedding: Danie, Wesster Hoan, 63, 
for 24 years mayor of Milwaukee (see 
page 26), married Mrs. Guapys ARTHUR 
TOWNSEND, a Muncie (Ind.)  socia)-sci- 
ence teacher, in Muncie, April 8. 


Gram Crackup: RaymMonp Gram Swinc, 
57, radio news commentator who took 
his middle name from his suffragist wife 
Betty Gram when she adopted his last 
name, was sued for divorce in Brattle. 
boro, Vt., on April 5. Grounds: intoler- 
able severity. It was his second marriage 
and had lasted 24 years. 


i ge In New York police investi- 
gated the. mysterious disappearance of 
attractive, 22-year-old VaLsa MATTHAI, 
Columbia University student and heiress 
from Bombay, India, who had a $1,000- 
a-month allowance. She was last seen at 
4:30 a.m. on March 20, a cold, snowy 
morning, by the elevator operator who 
took her from her room to the ground 
floor of the huge International House on 
Riverside Drive near the university. Since 
then police, assisted by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation (called in at the re- 
quest of the State Department because 
Miss Matthai is a ward of the British 
Government), have inspected all of the 
building’s 500 rooms, dug through 150 
tons of coal in the basement, drained two 
water tanks on the roof, and dragged 
nearby sections of the Hudson River. 


Citation: Compr. DonaLp MacDonaLp, 
captain of the destroyer U.S.S. O’Bannon 
and the most-decorated Navy man in 
this war, received 
another award last 
week. His latest was 
the Gold Star, given | 
him in lieu of a third 
Silver Star. He also 
holds a ej Cross, 
Merit, 
and two =r Gold 
Stars signifying sec- 
ond awards of both. 
His ship, which is 
nicknamed Little 
Helena (for the bat- 
tle-scarred cruiser), 
was awarded the 























From ROCK zo RUBBER 


One of our country’s large rubber plantations has its roots in 
limestone quarries. From this plentiful rock we produce carbide, 
then acetylene which is the basis of a widely used synthetic rubber. 

Acetylene is one of the many chemicals available through the 
Airco family of companies for an infinite variety of uses, frém 
cutting metal to preserving food. Today these chemicals are 
hastening victory — tomorrow a better world. 


* BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS x 


AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 
MAGNOUA AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO, 


ravonacatoe coun Arr REDUCTION 


THE OHIO CHEMICAL AND MFG. CO. 60 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
WILSON WELDER & METALS CO., INC. 


OXYGEN, ACETYLENE AND OTHER ATMOSPHERIC GASES « GAS WELDING AND CUTTING APPARATUS « CALCIUM CARBIDE 
ARC WELDING MACHINES AND SUPPLIES « CARBON DIOXIDE © “ORY ICE” « ANAESTHETIC AND THERAPEUTIC GASES AND APPARATUS 





PATHFIND! 


The original Burlington Zephyr 
which inaugurated a new era TE 
in American transportation bis- jimi 
tory in 1934. After more than 
1,650,000 miles it stile is as- 
signed to its daily round trip 

of 465 miles between Lincoln 

and McCook, Nebraska. 


Latest of the illustrious descendants of 
the original Zephyr —one of the six- 
teen 5400-horsepower General Motors 
Freight Locomotives being put into war- 
time service by the Burlington Lines. 


Ir is just ten years since 

the famous Burlington Zephyr intro- 

duced new ideas in railroad travel. It was the 

world’s first Diesel-powered streamlined train. Its power 

plant was General Motors Diesel. Today hundreds of General 

Motors Diesel Locomotives are hauling passengers and freight on 75 American 
railroads. They operate many millions of miles annually with astounding 
dependability and economy. Day by day additional GM Locomotives are 
entering that honored field of more than one million miles of operation. Every 
day brings new records of performance. And this performance, highlighted 
by its invaluable contribution to the astonishing war record of the railroads, 
is providing a glimpse of the greater day of railroading which lies ahead. 





GENERAL MOTORS 





























‘Arent 17, 1944 * 9 
| Presidential Unit Citation for perform- 
' ance against the Japs from Oct. 7, 1942, 
to Oct. 7, 1948. 





Undeported: In October 1940 (while 
_ Russia and Germany were still friendly) 
the Department of Justice had ordered 
deportation of Mrs. Ratssa IRENE BERK- 
wan BrowverR, Russian wife of Earl 
' Browder, general secretary of the Ameri- 
can Communist party. Last week the 
'™ department changed its mind, giving her 
“the opportunity to do as other illegal 
residents have done—go to Canada or 
/Mexico and apply for reentry to the 
‘United States under the quota for her 
native country. 
q Appointment: Pau JosepH GorsBELs, 
' German Propaganda Minister, on April 
'7 became President of the City of Berlin 
| (or what’s left of it) by Hitler appoint- 
ally Duties include organizing the city’s 
demoralized fire-fighting corps, coordi- 
nating its battered defenses, and com- 
pleting the evacuation of all but essential 
war workers. 


Nude? A campus storm raged last 
week over a photograph of FRANCES 
Fes, a junior, in the Ohio State Univer- 
sity’s humor magazine Sundial. The stu- 





fcr irom 


Acme 
Did Frances wear a low-necked dress? 


dents liked it fine, but some of the alumni 
abjected. The question: Was she nude or 
was she not? Frances Fels, who should 
know, had left school. The Sundial’s edi- 
tor, Phyllis Gilberg, said that Frances 
wore a low-necked evening gown, but 
a nine-member university Committee 
couldn’t see it, and warned the staff to 
improve the quality” of subsequent issues. 


fudge: In Birmingham, Ala., Circuit 
ge Rosert J. WHEELER hit Circuit 
Judge Joun C. Morrow with a spittoon 
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‘Maybe 


Yes, Whitey, and-that’s the way we feel about 
BLACK & WHITE Scotch, There isn’t a lot 
of it around these days... but the little is 
as grand as it always was. If you find it dif- 
ficult to get BLACK & WHITE occasionally, 
remember—it’s being rationed the world 
over. This rationing spreads the reserves of 
BLACK & WHITE as widely as possible. 
Yes, a little today will mean a lot tomorrow. 


“BLACK 3 WHITE 
Te Settee with ((harade” 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY e 86:8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. © SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 





Your shoes and your feet “go places together” sixteen hours a day 
... two thirds of your life! That’s why it’s important to be sure they’re 
well mated .. . go well together. . 


Your feet are bound to go well with British Walker and Synchro- 

Flex Shoes. The amazing (patented) construction of these shoes 

achieves a live flexibility which synchronizes smoothly with every 
movement of your feet. ~ 


Enjoy the constant friendship of shoes 
that blend with the movements of 

our active feet. Insist on British 
Walker and Synchro-Flex Shoes. 


BUY MORE BONDS 


15 Flexible a 
J. P. SMITH SHOE COMPANY, CHICAGO 22, iLL. 





during a legal discussion. “We became 
involved in an argument,” Judge Wheeler 


| explained. “I tried to protect myself with 


a cuspidor, throwing it at Judge Morrow 
when he started at me with an ash stand.” 


Gift: Mrs. E. E. JoHNsoN of Marrero, La., 
donated the good cornea of her sightless 
right eye to RicHARD BIENVENU of New 
Orleans, who had been virtually blind all 


his life. When bandages were removed 





‘ Associated Press 
Eye for an eye: Bienvenu, son, donor 


from his left eye after a delicate surgical 
operation, Bienvenu, who is married and 
has a 5-year-old son, was able to see. 


In4m8ion: Numerous numerologists 
noticed that the date April 4, 1944, when 
abbreviated, came out 4/4/44, which 
won't happen again for 100 years. The 
Buffalo, N. Y., Evening News commented 
editorially: “This 4midable and 4tuitous 
stroke of 4tune may have occurred to our 
4sighted readers b4 . . . 4give our in- 
4mality.” 


Deaths: Jonn PEALE BisHop, 51, poet. 
author, fellow of the library of Con- 
gress, and formerly managing editor of 
Vanity Fair, in Hyannis, Mass., April 5. 

Rose O'NEILL, 70, who designed the 
enormously popular Kewpie doll as a 
magazine illustration before the last wai 
and eventually made an estimated 
$1,400,000 on it. She also wrote several 
novels and books of verse. She died in 
Springfield, Mo., on April 6. 

Percy S. Straus, 67, chairman of the 
board of R. H. Macy & Co., world’s larg- 
est department store, in New York, April 8. 
Known to Macy employes as “Mr. Percy.” 
he was the last of three grandsons of Laza- 
rus Straus, Bavarian 
immigrant who was 
associated with Capt. 
Rowland H: Macy. 
the former whaling 
captain who founded 
the store more than 
85 years ago. With its 
subsidiaries, Macy’s 
last year had sales 
of almost $166,000,- 
Percy Straus 000. 
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Only'I in (OOO would know | 


We were going to make a survey. 1000 
interviews, Then we had a better idea. 

“Why bother all those busy people? 
Probably not more than one of them 
would know the answer, because it’s 
something they take for granted. Let’s 
just print it here and save a lot of time!” 

So here’s the question: “What’s. the 
smallest item and BIGGEST bargain in 
most family budgets?” 

And here’s the answer in one word: 
“Electricity.” 

Look at the last item in these recent 
cost-of-living figures from the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (reprinted 
in box at right). Considering how many 


household jobs electricity does daily, 
that’s a rather startling statistic. 


Then remember that electricity is still 
sold at low pre-war prices—remember 
that the average U. S family gets about 
twice as much electricity for its money 
as it did 15 years ago—and you'll realize 
that there’s no bigger bargain today! 


(Of course, if you already knew all 


_ this, you’re pretty smart. In fact, you’re 


that one in a thousand! ) 

Hear “Report fo the Nation,” outstanding news 
program of the week, every Tuesday evening, 9:30, 
E.W.T., Columbia Broadcasting System. 


DON'T WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE IT ISN'T RATIONED! 


154 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


* Names on request from this magazine, 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 
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Suri Number One!” ... and an unfailing electric 
whip lashes thousands of sleeping horses to a thundering 
roar of readiness. Then three more flicks of the lash, and 
the bomber sprints down the runway to leap into the air 
. . target-bound. 


That purple ignition spark is the spark of life for war- 
plane crews .. . lifting them, keeping them aloft, bringing 
them back to base. And a sense of this mortal obligation 
is carried deep in the minds of all at Veeder-Root who 
produce the magnetos that supply this spark . . . and of 
those who patiently test them far beyond the ultimate 
demands that will be imposed. 


And why is part of the nation’s vital magneto pro- 
duction given to men and women who have previously made 
counting and computing devices? Because this respon- 
sibility must be in good hands, beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
Pilots, crew members, and their families can count on these 
hands to keep a plane’s spark of life ready, strong, and 
steady . . . just the way they have been doing, all along. 
And there are no more capable and conscientious hands 
than those long-trained in mathematically honest me- 
chanics — which are the basis of counter-manufacture. 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's | 





Capital Straws 


High Washington officials make no 
secret of their concern over the Jap drive 


into India . .. Government officials, lead-- 


ing psychiatrists, mental hygienists, and 
anthropologists will hold a two-day meet- 
ing in New York late next month on the 
question “What to do with postwar Ger- 
many?” The findings of the closed ses- 
sions will go to the State Department 
... Assistant Attorney General Tom C. 
Clark will shortly ask grand juries in De- 
troit, Cleveland, and Grand Rapids to 
look into counterfeiting of gas ration 
coupons . . . The main reason why Adolf 
Berle went to London to handle the avia- 
tion talks was because Stettinius refused 
to include them in his agenda; he’s a 
brother-in-law of Juan Trippe, head of 
Pan American Airways. 


Italy Failure 


Ranking Washington sources privately 
admit that Anglo-U. S. political policy in 
Italy has been a failure to date. They 
give several reasons. One is the Army's 
refusal to permit free political activity. 
Another is Britain’s tendency to dominate 
political policy there, and London ap- 
parently wants a weak postwar Italy. The 
result has been that Russia has captured 
the leading position. Moscow has treated 
the Italians with more respect than the 
British and Americans. The Russians are 
not bombing Italian cities or using the 
country as a battlefield. And the Russians 
don’t share the blame for Anglo-Ameri- 
can inability to live up to pre-surrender 
promises of adequate food and supplies. 
So Italy is showing a pro-Russian—not 
necessarily pro-Communist—trend. 


Anti-Fourth-Term Fizzle 


That Woodring anti-fourth-term move- 
ment is, to all intents and purposes, dead. 
This is not a result of the former Secre- 
tary of War’s resignation. He quit after 
a disagreement over the group’s direc- 
tion. The real cause is lack of support. 
Several prominent Democrats were sym- 
pathetic to the purpose, but they refused 
to come out openly, preferring anonym- 
ity. Many pledged financial aid, but 
when it came time to collect the hoped- 
for $1,500,000 campaign fund, most re- 
neged and only a little more than $30,- 
000 was anted up. However, the group 


will probably continue for a while, with 
headquarters moved from Chicago to 
Washington, where John J. O’Connor, 
New York congressman purged in 1938, 
will be in charge. 


AAF Rotation Change 


A new rotation policy for the U. S. Air 
Forces in both Britain and the Mediter- 
ranean will be announced soon. Instead 
of sending fliers home after they've com- 
pleted a prescribed number of missions, 
the new plan will call for sending them 
home for rest whenever the flight sur- 
geon decides it is necessary. Then, in- 
stead of remaining in the U.S. to take 
over instruction or other duties, they 
will return to their outfits when they’ve 
rested and received a medical OK. 


Kravchenko Hullabaloo 


The State Department regards the 
much publicized resignation of Victor A. 
Kravchenko from the Soviet Purchasing 
Commission as insignificant. An army 
captain on leave, he was not chief of the 
commission’s metals section, but merely 
a metals inspector in a civilian capacity. 
Some in Washington think the case com- 
parable to having a U.S. Army junior 
officer resign his commission because of 
ideological or strategic differences with 
F.D.R. or General Marshall. Others 
wonder if Kravchenko had ulterior mo- 
tives. They claim he has been spending 
a surprising amount of money in Wash- 
ington night clubs and point out that 
despite a slight knowledge of English, 
he turned out a ean resignation 
statement. 


Political Straws 


John U. Barr, head of the Byrd-for- 
President Clubs, doesn’t see the Virginia 
Senator when he comes to Washington; 
Byrd refuses to have anything to do with 
the movement . . . Governor Dewey and 
Eric Johnston will be the principal speak- 
ers at the newspaper publishers’ annual 
New York meeting late this month, which 
will probably stimulate the speculation 
that they will head up the GOP ticket 
this year . . . Maury Maverick recently 
turned down a job as. political expert and 
organizer for the CIO Political Action 
Committee, preferring to stay with the 
Smaller War Plants Corp. 


Trivia 
Some senators use devious methods to 
get around the chamber’s no-smoking 


rule: Senator Langer chews cellophane- 
wrapped cigars into a soggy mass, and 


Senator Millikin stands in the GOP 
cloakroom doorway, puffs on a cigarette, 
and then carefully exhales out the door 
. . . The OPA, in a recent release, said 
it appointed Abraham P. Kanner of the 
Maiden Form Brassiere Co. as a corset 
consultant because of his “broad” ex- 
perience . . . The Civil Service Com- 
mission has a dual rating system where- 
in the employes are given an opportunity 
to turn in work reports on their bosses. 


Trends Abroad 


The Nazis are pressuring Bulgaria to 
permit evacuation of Axis troops in the 
Crimea via the port of Varna so they 
won't have to use the Rumanian port of 
Constantsa, which is closer to the Red 
Air Force . . . The Japs apparently 
believe U.S. bombing of North China 
isn’t far off; at least, Chinese intelligence 
reports that they've suddenly started 
strict air-raid precautions in the area. . . 
Expect Russia to make some more de- 
mands on Japan since the Japs showed 
weakness in giving way on the Sakhalin 
concession . . . There hasn’t been much 
publicity, but Australia also has a serious 
coal strike which the Labor government 
hasn’t been able to settle . . . The aid 
given downed Allied fliers by the French 
people gives the lie to claims that there’s 
strong anti-British and anti-U. S. feeling 
in France. 





‘Observer’ Hallucinations 


Be leery of those reports from Stock- 
holm about bomb damage in Germany. 
Despite the recent Nazi warnings to 
travelers not to talk, ranking reporters 
in Sweden don’t believe that much valu- 
able information has been revealed pub- 
licly by these travelers. In the first place, 
most of the informants who talk are small 
businessmen, minor civil-service em- 
ployes, etc., who aren’t trained observers. 
Their stories are frequently conflicting. 
For instance, one man back from Berlin 
swore the Adlon Hotel had been razed; 
another said it was still standing. (It is.) 
The really able observers who come out 
of Germany with important information 
don’t talk for publication. 


Burma Possibilities 


Here are things to watch in the Burma- 
India campaign. The American-Chinese 
forces driving south through the Hu- 
kawng Valley in Burma have only until 
the middle of May at the latest to capture 
the gateway to the main Jap base at 
Myitkyina. They must control the stra- 
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tegic Jambu Bum heights at the southern 
neck of the valley before the monsoon 
starts. Otherwise, they'll have to retire, 
since the valley is one of the earth’s 
wettest points, averaging 120 inches of 
rainfall a year, most of it during the 
monsoon season. Water sometimes floods 
the valley floor to a depth of 4 feet, and 
elephants are then the only means of 
transportation. On the other hand, if the 
Japs succeed in cutting the Bengal-Assam 
Railway feeding the Ledo Road, the 
Allied troops, even if they controlled the 
valley, would have to retire for lack of 
supplies. 


Italy Air Strength 


Expect the Fifteenth Air Force in the 
Mediterranean to continue to step up its 
offensive against Europe from the south. 
It has not, as some have believed, been 
built up of planes taken from the Eighth 
Air Force in England but as part of a 
long-range strategic plan that is only be- 
ginning to mature. There have been ex- 
changes. of squadrons between the two 
air forces, but usually on an equal basis. 
It is possible that planes from the U. S., 
originally earmarked for Britain, may 
have been diverted to the Mediterranean, 
but even this has not affected Eighth 
Air Force strength, The Fifteenth’s delay 
in getting started has been due to weath- 
er and to the fact that airfields in Italy 
had to be improved or built. 


De Gaulle Views 


Some of de Gaulle’s sharpest critics 
now think the U. S. and Britain ought to 
accord his Liberation Committee full rec- 
ognition in France. They argue that re- 
stricting his sway will permit him to stir 
up chauvinism, martyrize himself, and 
blame the Allies for any miscarriage of 
plans. They hold that entrusting him 
with full civil responsibility will quickly 
awaken Frenchmen to his dictatorial bent 
and probably provoke a spontaneous up- 
rising against his policies. Incidentally, 
leftist pressure is credited with causing 
de Gaulle to OK the Pucheu execution 
which, while it was popularly accepted 


- in Gaullist-dominated Algiers, didn’t go 


so well in Morocco. There it was felt he 
was convicted by a court and witnesses 
bearing the same Vichy taint of which he 
was accused. 


Foreign Notes 


Germany’s artificial-limb industry can 
no longer meet demands, and _ large 
orders, especially for artificial hands, 
have been placed recently in neutral 
countries . . . The average Chinese 
soldiers wear sandals or no shoes. at all, 
but those serving with Stilwell have been 
outfitted with GI shoes and, after getting 
used to them, won’t part with them... 
Paris fashion magazines this winter de- 
voted some of their limited space to tell- 
ing readers how they could line clothes 
with newspapers for more warmth .. . 


The British call their group of captured 
German planes, used for test purposes, 
the “RAF waftfe.” 





Auto Quota Fight 


Dicscmution officials haven’t given up 
their fight against the WPB’s stand op- 
posing reconversion of the automobile 
and related industries on a quota basis. 
They fear, of course, that without some 
quota arrangement the producers re- 
turning to car output first would have 
unfair advantages in building up dealer 
organizations and winning public good 
will. So they have served notice unoffi- 
cially that they will make their next 
stand at the- Automotive Industry Ad- 
visory Committee meeting this month. 
At the same time, they are urging an 
industrywide agreement to produce only 
1942 model cars for a year in order to 
shorten the retooling period and get new 
cars on the road. 


Reserve Ratio Decline 


Federal Reserve officials last week pri- 
vately admitted nervousness about the 
system’s declining reserves ratio (now 
about 61% )—but only because the public 
associates it with deflation. Before the 
’30s, declines were often countered by 
raising interest rates to attract gold from 
other world centers. But the U. S. now 
has most of the world’s gold. It’s usual to 
penalize the reserve banks if reserves fall 
below the legal minimum (40% against 
currency, 35% against deposits), but 
those familiar with present central-bank- 
ing philosophy believe that, under war 
conditions, penalties would be waived. 
Nevertheless, authorities had difficulty re- 
assuring scores of bankers and brokers on 
both counts. The drop was due primarily 
to the big rise in currency outstanding 
and only slightly to loss of gold. 


Button, Button—? 


Since early in the war WPB controls 
over critical materials have included an 
order covering the use of certain plastics 
in the manufacture of decorative but- 
tons and buckles, advertising novelties, 
and the like. But last week, officials 
sighed and deleted the ban on buttons. 
The reason—no one could define the 
difference between a decorative and a 
utility button. Lamented one WPB offi- 
cial: “Half the buttons on a man’s double- 
breasted coat are decorative, but how’s 
the manufacturer. going to tell which 
buttons will go on which side of the 
coat?” 


Business Footnotes 


Treasury experts say the simplified 
tax proposal won’t cause employers much 
new grief; they claim the shift to the new 
withholding system will be relatively 
easy . . . Some truckers handling shoe 
shipments reveal that thefts have be- 
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comé so frequent that they no longer 
ship both right and left shoes at the 
same time . . . Half-gallon milk bottles 
are still being widely used for the “shal- 
low” process of cultivating penicillin, 
but Libbey Glass Co. has just come up 
with a specially designed oblong bottle 
to do the job . . . Railroad officials like 
the appointment of J. Monroe Johnson 
as ODT Director Eastman’s successor; 
they believe he will help heal the breach 
between the ODT and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. | 





Movie Lines 


Pressure pictures,” the industry's 
term for movies such as “Hollywood Can- 
teen” whose receipts go to charity and for 
which actors arent paid their usual scale, 
soon may be banned entirely by an agree- 
ment between the producers and the 
Screen Actors’ Guild . . . Those who 
have seen the preview of M-G-M’s “Gas. 
light,” are already picking it for next 
years Academy Award; they say Ingrid 
Bergman gives her best performance, 
while Charles Boyer amply holds up his 
end ... At least six of Ernie Pyle’s fellow 
war correspondents will play themselves 
in “G. I. Joe,” the picture version of 
Pyle’s book “Here Is Your War” . . . Ben 
Hecht may make a motion picture out of 
his Saturday Evening Post story “Miracle 
in the Rain.” 


Miscellany 


Best indications now are that the Su- 
preme Court won’t hand down a decision 
on the Associated Press case until fall 

. . Far Flung Fame: A 12-year-old 
Patagonian girl, visiting an American 
family in Buenos Aires was ecstatic when 


short-wave programs—she wanted to 
hear Frank Sinatra . . . Crockett Johr- 
son’s second book on his comic strip 
character, Barnaby, to be called “Bar. 
naby’s Mr. O’Malley,” is scheduled for 
September publication .. . Joe E. Brown, 
the comedian, is writing a book about 
his extensive troop tours overseas; the 
tentative title is “Your Kids and Mine.” 


Radio Lines 


The Office of Censorship has again re- 
minded broadcasters to tighten up ex 
temporaneous quiz and interview pro- 
grams originating outside the studios; 
there’s a chance they can be used by 
enemy agents to transmit information 
. . . The current dearth of good gag 
writers is the chief reason why come- 
dians are switching from comedy-script 
to quiz shows; expect other top come- 
dians to follow Phil Baker, Joe E. 
Brown, and Milton Berle in broadcasting 
quiz programs . . . The Santa Fe Rail- 
road, which like most other members of 
the industry has ignored radio as an ad- 
vertising medium, will launch a program 
soon over Mutual. 
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It hasn’t come to this yet, but... 
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No, it hasn’t quite come to this at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. 

But occasionally these days, we do run into situa- 
tions that are hard to get around. For example, it’s 
difficult to accommodate guests who neglect to 
reserve rooms well in advance. 


So far, we’ve been able to take care of practically 
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every one—with your help. And there will be a 
minimum of disappointments if you’ll continue to... 


€ Inform us of your hour of arrival and 
"8 ad _day of departure. 


Make reservations as early as possible. 





Cancel] unwanted rooms promptly. 


All the Hotel Pennsylvania people who serve you 
appreciate your co-operation and patience. Although 
certain inconveniences are unavoidable in wartime, 
the really important Hotel Pennsylvania services 
will be maintained— 














the comfortable rooms with their famous beds . . . deli- 
cious meals, just as fine as skillful chefs can devise 
under food rationing .. . restful relaxation, needed 
even in wartime. 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR U.S. WAR BONDS 
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Trends 





Looks at GHQ of 


The Periscope “‘. War Effort 





A final effort to stop Dewey will come in the next few weeks. 
Some powerful interests in the Republican party dislike the 
New York governor only a little less than Willkie. Feelers are 
out to test the present extent of any anti-Dewey sentiment. 
Initial soundings haven’t been encouraging. p 


If anti-Dewey Republicans can stop the present stampede of 
delegates, they have hopes of developing a substitute candi- 
date. They'll concentrate on Bricker. The Ohio governor’s 
managers are trying to keep clear of this maneuvering. They 
don’t want to endanger Bricker’s Vice Presidential chances. 


Look for real activity to nail down second place on the ticket 
with Dewey. Beaverlike work is being done for Warren, Stas- 
sen, and Bricker. There’s some talk of Eric Johnston. But the 


real dark horse is Senator Burton of Ohio. He would please 
Willkie. 


Meanwhile, don’t take Dewey’s aloofness to mean that he’s not 

thinking about the kind of campaign he will make if nomi- 

nated. It’s not generally known, but a Dewey “brain trust” is 

working quietly, assembling information on domestic and inter- 

national questions to help Dewey reach definitive conclusions. 
e 


Watch for a real economic squeeze on neutrals as the upshot 
of Secretary Hull’s speech. Importations from Argentina, Spain, 
Turkey, and Eire may be held to barest necessities. Even the 
purchase of food may be discontinued if the War Food Admin- 
istration and the combined boards should decide American-pro- 
duced foodstuffs are sufficient for all needs. ~ 


Main effect of the 8-to-1 Texas primary decision by the Su- 
preme Court will be to stiffen Southern hostility toward the 
Administration. Don’t discount the fever it has raised. But 
there’s no reason to believe that it will take the form of revolt 
against Mr. Roosevelt’s fourth-term candidacy. 

Southern distaste for'the court’s decision will find an outlet 
in strong efforts to restore the rule by which a two-thirds ma- 
jority is required in the Democratic National Convention to 
choose Presidential and Vice Presidential nominees. The South 
would have a hard time, however, marshaling a majority of the 
convention to put the two-thirds rule over. 


The court’s decision was the coup de grace for the anti-poll- 
tax bill. Northern Democrats and Republicans, trying to get on 
record against the poll tax, still are negotiating for abolition of 


the tax in a constitutional amendment. Some Southerners don’t- 
object to an amendment—they do object to invasion of states’ . 


rights by Federal laws. 
e 


Attention 4-F’s: Don’t think you'll have to work in a shipyard 
to be classified as an “essential worker.” Types of essential work 
in which 4-F’s may engage cover a broad field. Driving street- 
cars is one example. There are many others, some in the white- 
collar class. 


The Congressional plan to use more 4-F’s' is shaping up. It 
would work on an area basis. Whenever there are vacancies in 


——<—< 


an essential industry, the lists would be examined to determine 
which 4-F’s are unemployed or obviously in unessential work 
in that area. They would be notified of those vacancies. 


This would be a gentle hint to any 4-F not already in an essen- 
tial industry to apply for one of those vacancies. Officials be- 
lieve most of them will take the hint. 


Direction and advice, therefore, are considered the basic needs; 
compulsory legislation would affect only those who don’t know 
a hint when they see one. Officials want work battalions au- 


‘thorized merely as the well-known switch in the chimney cor- 


ner. 
e 


Watch for action by the OPA to prevent profiteering by egg 
driers. The War Food Administration’s egg support price is 
made effective principally through purchase of eggs to be dried 
for Lend-Lease and armed forces. Farmers, however, aren't 
getting their guaranteed price, while processors of dried eggs 
are getting much more than the government intended them 
to have. 


Tariff protection for synthetic rubber is being agitated quietly 
in Congress. The House Ways and Means Committee has asked 
the Tariff Commission to get prepared to make and submit a 
report on prewar natural rubber, postwar outlook for crude 
rubber sources and markets, and the effect of development of 
synthetic rubber industry. 


There’s much talk but little agreement about postwar trade 
with Russia. Donald Nelson and William Batt see immense 
trade prospects. Other officials foresee international snags in- 
volving politics and finance. 


Crux of the difficulty is the big gap between value of goods 
Russia would like to buy here and what she can sell here. 
Stalin wants thousands of machine tools, locomotives, railroad 
cars, road machinery, and plumbing supplies. There’s a limit to 
the gold we can take in exchange; there’s a limit to stockpiling 
of Russian iridium, manganese, platinum, etc. Imports of Rus- 
sian furs and lumber might raise tariff protectionist alarms. 


So, in spite of enthusiasm over Russian buying prospects, the 
State Department is taking a conservative attitude. It’s feeling 
its way on a long-term credits plan. 


Lend-Lease isn’t the answer. As the law stands, Lend-Lease to 
Russia will cease when Germany quits, unless there are ample 
signs that the Soviet intends to join the war against Japan. 


The Navy Department is heading toward extensive research 
into the possibilities of producing oil from shale. This program 
is distinct from the Bureau of Mines program, intended primarily 
to develop a low-cost gasoline for the civilian consumer. The 
Navy has in mind future supplies of bunker fuel for fleet vessels. 


Signs point to a stiffer attitude on the part af the General Ac- 
counting Office toward war industry expenditures. The GAO 
doesn’t like such things as house organs charged on the gover 
ment bill in spite of industry’s argument that they help employe 
morale. It already has outlawed charity contributions by com 
panies operating under cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. 
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Can you imagine a Jeep made of anything but 
steel? Steel’s toughness has been tested by war. Keep 
this in mind when peace comes. The new and better 
war-steels will be ready for you then. Many of them 
resulting from research by 174 U.S. Steel laboratories. 
They’ll be made into all kinds of products from 
trucks to furniture. Marked with the U-S-S Label. 
To assure you of quality steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


* AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY .- AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY -+ 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
* CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 
COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL 
CORPORATION + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNITED STATES 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY .- UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 





A BOY...A WATER WHEEL...AND A DREAM! 


T WORKED! Perhaps no boy had 

ever seen a more beautiful sight. 
Over a little dam spilled the water 
of the country ditch. The homemade 
water wheel began to turn on its rake- 
handle shaft. Faster and faster it 
went. Next step was to connect it to 
an old coffee mill in the woodshed. 

Pebbles were poured into the churn- 
ing mill. They sparked and crackled 
like a Fourth of July display, grind- 
ing noisily into sand to be used later 
for a casting mold. 

Here was the first moving device 
ever created by Henry Ford! 





Meantime, somewhere inside his 
inquiring mind, a dream was strug- 
gling to shape itself. A dream of other 
wheels that would one day turn to 
lighten the burdens of farm and in- 
dustry . .. to change the transpor- 
tation habits of the nation. 

From water wheels to watches, to 
steam engines, to gasoline engines, 
Henry Ford’s interest in wheels pro- 
gressed. And the rest is history—the 
history of the automobile industry. 

Since 1895, when the first Ford car 
was wheeled into Bagley Avenue, 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





Detroit, more than 30,000,000 Ford 


cars and trucks have been built. 
Yet the thought and spirit that 
prompted that long-ago experiment 
with the water wheel have never 
changed at Ford Motor Company. 
There is still the same ingenuity that 
is not afraid to be original . . . the 
same wanting-to-find-out-for-oneself 
that always makes for progress. 
Today, this philosophy and the 
skills developed through more than 
40 years are being applied to Ameri- 
ca’s vital needs. From this will arise 
new techniques to serve the nation 
even better when Ford resumes the 
production of sturdy, comfortable 
transportation, priced within the 
reachofthegreatest number. As Henry 
Ford has said: “Our times are primi- 
tive. True progress is yet to come.” 
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Pies Newsweek 
is a big job, but one 
that we enjoy. It is full 
of adventure and 
strange experience 
which we would fre- 
quently like to pass on 
to you, but these in- 
ttiguing behind-the-scenes incidents are 
seldom appropriate to our news columns. 
So we would like to fall back on an old 
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newspaper tradition, the origin of which 
seems lost in the unrecorded annals of 
journalism. 

For more than a half century report- 
ers, correspondents and wire editors have 
been passing along certain material under 
the cryptic heading “FYI.” This is one of 
the more interesting of hundreds of similar 
abbreviations simplifying the handling 
and transmission of news. It means “For 
Your Information,” and is employed to 
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denote. confidential, semi-relevant or 
background material pertinent to the 
story it accompanies. 


- There is a wealth of FYI material 
behind each issue of Newsweek. You 
would know us better and enjoy us more 
if we passed some of it on to you. For 
bringing you the news of all the world 
each week is a great adventure—and in a 
dual sense it has become a global adven- 
ture. Our news-gathering facilities have 
always been global, but now our news 
disseminating facilities reach out to cover 
a news hungry world. 


Newsweek correspondents are your 
representatives on the fighting fronts of a 
world at war. Their adventures are a part 
of this magazine—whether it is Mary 
B. Palmer’s person- 
al reactions to 
blacked-out Lon- 
don, the theft of 
John Lardner’s 
shoes in Naples, or 
the tragic death of 
Keith Palmer on a | 
disputed Bougain- . 
ville beachhead. 


And now the 
global adventure of 
Newsweek is being 
shared by the men who are printing edi-- 
tions of this magazine in Teheran, New 
Delhi, Honolulu and Sydney. We once 
thought the problems inherent in the pro- 
duction of a great magazine in America 
infinite and sometimes very nearly insur- 
mountable—but that was before we un- 
dertook production in more remote lo- 
cales. 





The-edition you are now reading has 
become the father of seven husky chil- 
dren—a thriving family consisting of 
Newsweek-Pan America, flown weekly to 
our southern neighbors, Newsweek- 
Hawaii, our youngest offspring, News- 
week-Iran, Newsweek-India, Newsweek- 
Australia, Battle Baby, a miniature edi- 
tion rushed each week by first-class mail 
to our troops in all theatres of war, and 
Newsweek-V-Mail, dispatched to naval-> 


_ personnel in many isolated outposts. 
7 


Out of this task, as wide as the world 
itself, come our adventures, our mishaps, 
sometimes tragic, sometimes absurd, fre- 
quently extremely pertinent to the news 
we gather for you. We are going to record 
them each week—For Your Information. 
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“You make General McClellan’s munitions 
...well make your new cartridge BRASS” 


HE birth of packaged death oc- 

curred in the office of a New 
England munitions maker soon after 
the start of the War Between the 
States, in the Union’s darkest hour. 
The munitions men had developed 
the idea of the rim-fired brass car- 
tridge . . . but couldn’t start a new 
brass mill under pressure of wartime 
demands. So the Connecticut brass in- 
dustry took over the development and 
production of special brass for this crit- 
ical use. Then followed the repeating 
rifle and carbine . . . replacing paper 
cartridges and hand-rammed powder 


and ball... tipping the scales of the 
Union cause with a dependable, dead- 
ly advantage. Conceivably, the war 
was won on that spring day of 1862. 

Ever since, the Naugatuck Valley 
has been the No. 1 brass arsenal for 
ammunition makers. And in this, the 
fifth war in which Bristol Brass has 
served as a member of America’s in- 
dustrial gun crew, the same situation 
exists now as then... except that 
Bristol Brass sheet, rod and wire now 


rolls to the ends of the earth, clicking 


smoothly into the gun-breeches of the © 


troops of a score of Allied Armies, 


instead of one small force along the 
Potomac. Today, corps commanders 
and skippers of fighting ships take for 
granted what McClellan’s staff hailed © 
as a miracle ... the fact that good _ 
Connecticut Yankee brass ammuni- 
tion can take soaking, baking, and_ 
kicking around... and still leap with 

a shout from the trigger, whenever a 
free man’s finger presses down in 
mortal need. 





THE 


BRISTOL BRASS 


CORPORATION 
Makers of Brass since 1850, .Bristol, Conn. 
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Dewey Triumph Poses Question: 
~ Will Willkie Bolt From Party? 


Wisconsin Verdict Indicates 
Governor Tops All GOP Rivals 
as Presidential Vote-Getter 


The political prophets were having a 
field day. “As the primary voting begins,” 
the NEA’s syndicated columnist S. Bur- 
ton Heath predicted, “it appears that Mr. 
Willkie has an excellent chance of win- 
ning a majority of Wisconsin’s 24 dele- 
gates, and an outside chance of running 
away with the whole delegation.” 

Heath was in good company. State 
Sen. Bernhard Gettelman—who, like eight 
others on a Dewey-pledged slate of 24, 
had withdrawn at the insistent request 
of New York’s 42-year-old GOP governor 


—gave Dewey five, and most of the bal- 
ance to Willkie. Lester Bradshaw, Wis- 
consin manager for Gov. John W. Bricker 
of Ohio (who was not entered), forecast 
fifteen “certain” for Willkie and granted 
that he might acquire possibly five 
more. 

Democratic State Chairman Thomas 
King (whose own candidate, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, was unopposed in the simul- 
taneous Democratic primary) took time 
out to do a little predicting in the COP 
camp. Privately King estimated a mini- 
mum of fifteen delegates for Willkie. 
Wendell L. Willkie’s own associates fig- 
ured fourteen sure, but thought 20 more 
likely. 

Of all the prophets (see box, page 23), 
only one—the veteran Fred R. Zimmer- 


man, a Dewey pledgee who refused to 
withdraw—accurately foretold the pri- 
mary results. Zimmerman bet a hat that 
Willkie, despite his quixotic struggle 
against three contenders in absentia 


(Thomas E. Dewey, aloof in Albany, - 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur and Lt. Comdr. 
Harold Stassen, off to the wars in the 
South Pacific), would not win a single 
delegate. 

But neither Zimmerman nor the others 
foresaw the far-reaching effects of this, 
the strangest battle in the history of 
American politics. For by Wednesday 
noon, April 5, the day after the primary, 
it was apparent that Wisconsin voters 
had not merely administered an unprece- 
dented defeat to Willkie—they had vir- 
tually chosen the next Republican 
Presidential nominee in the person of 
Dewey, three months in advance of the 
GOP national convention assigned to the 
task. 


Albany Sphinx: Through the maze of 
Grand Central’s subterranean passages 
strode the Governor of New York and his 
aides, scurrying to catch the 5 o'clock 
from New York City to Albany. Unrecog- 
nized in_the general dash for trains, the 
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; Associated Press : International 
. Willkie, swamped in Wisconsin, withdrew and came home; Dewey, who stayed home, emerged the prospective Republican nominee 
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Mrs. Dewey, Thomas E. Jr., 11, John 8, and Governor at their Pawling, N. Y., farm 


official party rubbed rush-hour elbows 
with hundreds of commuters whose eve- 
ning papers packed the political drama 
of the year into typical headlines: “Dewey 
Sweeps Wisconsin.” 

But the drama had only begun—as 
Dewey was to discover two hours and 50 
minutes later when he stepped from the 
train in Albany. Waiting for him there 
was young James C. Hagerty, his press 
secretary, with the news that the man 
who originally put the Wisconsin primary 
on the front pages—Willkie—had with- 
drawn his candidacy for the GOP Presi- 
dential nomination. 

‘Throughout the day, Dewey (in New 
York to address the United Jewish Ap- 
peal*) had refused to comment on the 
mounting returns from the Badger State. 
Now he instructed Hagerty to tell wait- 


ing newsmen that he still had nothing. 


to say. 

Not even news of this sensational im- 
port could persuade the governor to devi- 
ate from a self-imposed silence that dated 
from his Saratoga Springs speech, Aug. 
24, 1942. It was then, on the occasion of 
his acceptance of the GOP gubematorial 
nomination, that he had given his pledge: 
“For my part, let me say right now that I 
shall devote the next four years exclu- 
sively to the service of the people of 
New York.” 

By this enigmatic sentence, more wide- 





*Dewey came out for termination of the British 
White Paper halting Jewish immigration into Pa'es- 
tine and assailed anti-Semites in this country—“The 
Gerald L. K. Smiths and their ilk.” : 


ly discussed than any since Coolidge’s “I 
do not choose to run,” Dewey had 
steered his course: no speeches outside 
New York State, save to governors’ con- 
ferences; public disavowal of efforts by 
others to make him a candidate for higher 
office; strict attention to the job of being 
governor. 

Now, as Willkie’s withdrawal appeared 
to clear the field and assure Dewey’s 
nomination, the governor let those an- 
swer the question who raised it: “Will he 
take the nomination?” And their answer 
was overwhelmingly Yes. In the nineteen 
months elapsed since his Saratoga Springs 
speech; the wide-open door which Dewey 
had left for himself had become increas- 
ingly apparent. The words “For my part,” 
plainly took on the significance for which 
they had been earefully designed: if 
drafted, Dewey would become the party’s 
candidate, but he would do nothing to 
encourage such a call. 

Moreover, in recent weeks, party 
elders, political writers, and scores of in- 
fluential personages had gone to Albany 
to find out for themselves. Those who 
talked intimately with Dewey departed 
with all doubt erased from their minds. 
Even his most carefully guarded remarks 
—and those included virtually every ut- 
terance he had made—betrayed his con- 
viction that destiny had tapped him on 
the shoulder. 


Hoosier Comet: Much as Dewey’s 
train pulled out of Grand Central in the 
comparative anonymity of a rush hour, 
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so arrived the one bearing Willkie 40 
hours later. This time the commuters 
were Office bound. This time it was 8:15 
a.m. 

At the gate, a small, bored band of 
reporters and photographers waited with 
patient nonchalance. ough their pres- 
ence word spread that the man who 
had taken himself out of the Presiden- 
tial race in Omaha, Neb., two nights 
before was about to step off the train. 
A few sleepy-eyed travelers joined the 
group. Then some soldiers and sailors 
straggled idly over to swell the num- 
bers. A feminine voice piped “We want 
Willkie,” but no one took up the cry, 
The voice subsided. 

Finally Willkie, solemn of face, 
emerged. Again the feminine voice went 
into action: “Three cheers for Willkie. 
Yip—eeee!” It didn’t come off. Other 
women joined the crowd, seeking to 
shake Willkie’s hand. He began to 
grin. “She’s coming,” he replied when 
somebody asked for Mrs. Willkie. A 
few seconds later, Willkie, joined by 
his wife, had found a cab and was 
gone. Grand Central hustled and _ bus- 
tled on. 

Thus the cycle closed. Only a four 
‘short years ago, Willkie, an utter novice 
in politics and almost unknown, had 
skyrocketed overnight into public fav- 
or through an unequalled political blitz 
that won hit the GOP - Presidential 
nomination in less than six weeks. Comet- 
like he climbed higher, despite defeat 
at the hands of Mr. Roosevelt. London! 
Cairo! Moscow! Chungking! Conferences 
at the White House! Testimony before 
Congressional committees! Arguments 
before the Supreme Court! “One World!” 
Magazine articles! Speeches! Press con- 
ferences! And then Wisconsin— 

Never before had a candidate spent 
so much time in one state. For thirteen 
days and nights, Willkie trumpeted up 
and down Wisconsin, making 40 speech- 
es, granting countless. interviews. He 
had picked the fight deliberately. If he 
could carry the staté which had given 
birth and nourishment to Old Bob La- 
Follette’s Progressive isolationism, Will- 
kie, the internationalist, would be twice 
the figure to reckon with. 


The setup looked perfect: Three oth 


‘er candidates to split a field which none, 
through choice or circumstance, 
till; only Willkie was on the scene. 
Even better, Willkie’s strongest possible 
opponent, Dewey, had confounded his 
delegate-candidates by publicly demand- 
ing that they withdraw (nine of them 
did). By all odds known to polities, 
Willkie couldn’t lose. : 
But he did: Dewey, 15 pledged and 
two unpledged delegates; Stassen, 4, 
MacArthur 3, Willkie, 0. On the basis 
of votes cast, the rout was even more 
complete. The top Dewey delegate 
polled more than 125,000 votes; top 
MacArthur man, 68,000; top Stasset 





representative, 59,000; top Willkie cam Curr 
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jidate, 46,000. Would-be Willkie dele- 






tes ran last in every contest. 

No one better than Willkie realized 
the utter completeness of his defeat. 
His advisers joined in urging him to 
withdraw from the Presidential picture. 
Twenty-four hours after the polls had 
closed, Willkie—by then campaigning 
in Nebraska—wrote the postscript. Com- 
pleting a prepared address on foreign 
policy, he appended his decision: 

“It is obvious now that I cannot be 
nominated . . . I earnestly hope that 
the Republican convention will nominate 
a candidate and write a platform which 
really represents the views which I have 
advocated . . . I shall continue to work 
for these principles and policies for which 
[have fought during the last five years.” 

A short time later, it was announced 
that the sprawling New York headquar- 
ters of the Willkie-for-President drive 
would close forthwith and that sched- 
uled campaign speeches in Nebraska and 
Michigan had been canceled. The show 
was over. The ticket-holders could have 
their money back. 

Significance 

The Wisconsin primary gave a tre- 
mendous lift to the belief of most Re- 
publican leaders that Thomas E. Dewey 
is the most effective vote-getter in the 
GOP ranks today. 

On the basis of his record—his land- 
slide victory for governor two years ago, 
and the triumph of his, candidate for 
lieutenant-governor in a major test last 
fal—Dewey is the one Republican who 
might carry pivotal New York against 
President Roosevelt if a fourth-term con- 
test materializes next November. That 
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Kansas Fox 


To fourteen of Washington’s top- 
flight political writers, Alf M. Lan- 
don isa prophet with honor. When 
Wendell Willkie last week an- 
nounced his withdrawal as a GOP 
Presidential aspirant, the action 
confirmed a prediction Landon 
made to them last December at a 
dinner tendered in his honor by 


Wright and Jay G. Hayden. Asked 
then for his best guess as to Will- 
kie’s probable delegate strength 
by convention time next June, Lan- 
don replied: 

“Well, if you really want to know 
what [ think, Mr. Willkie’s name 
will never go before the convention 
—he'll have retired to his law prac- 
tice in New York by then.” 











is the way the GOP strategists figure 
it and they are convinced they can’t 
win without New York’s vital bloc of 
47 electoral votes. The battle will be 
won or lost there. 

In Dewey, they see a man who has 
an almost perfect score to date as gov- 
ernor. So far, no Democratic attack on 
his conduct of the state’s affairs has 
been successfully made, although several 
have been launched. 

He has performed no miracles, but 
the machinery has functioned with re-, 
markable smoothness. His * outstanding 
feat is a paid-up $168,000,000 postwar 
program which takes in everything from 
the Bowery to Niagara Falls. 
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Current guessing game: Warren (left)'or Bricker (right) for Dewey’s running mate? 
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two veteran newsmen, James L. }~ 
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Farther back in his record is his role 
as the ace prosecutor of the last decade— 
the Galahad-like gang buster and racket 
smasher who was credited with sending 
more big-shot politicians, financiers, and 
gangsters to prison than any other man 
in his time. In other words, in the de- 
partment of political “it,” Dewey has 
passed the most essential test: he has 
proven he is against corruption and 
crime. 

As a campaigner, most Republicans 
view him as tops. His radio delivery is 
smooth, his deep voice and his employ- 
ment of it lend an air of conviction plus 
earnestness. And he has that basic re- 
quirement of every first-rate politician: 
a flair for timing and publicity. 

But to most of the partys bigwigs, 
Dewey is otherwise as undesirable to 
them as was Willkie, whom they cor- 
dially hated. As in Willkie’s case, they 
cannot feel sure Dewey will play the 
game, that he will make the deals and 
trades and compromises which they con- 
sider essential to the preservation of 
party machinery. Like Willkie, Dewe 
is not a politician’s politician, althoug 
he has shown far more grasp of the’ prac- 
ticalities of politics than the 1940 nom- 
inee. 


Puzzle: Both men are question marks, 
but the Wisconsin primary reduced the 
scope of the interest in Willkie. Will 
Willkie bolt? That is the question now. 

There is no love lost between Willkie 
and Dewey, but Willkie has avoided 
any direct criticism of the New York 
governor, or open rupture with him. 
Likewise Willkie has as yet to state 
specifically which candidate and which 
platform planks he would demand as 
the price for his support. His strategy— 
in truth, his only weapon—is mobility. 
He has left the gate wholly ajar for a 
move in any direction, his followers at his 
heels if they approve. 

Four courses are open to him: (1) 
—_ a third party, (2) bolt to Roose- 
velt, (3) disapprove through silence or 
through a series of speeches endorsing 
neither candidate but stressing principles, 
(4) support the GOP nominee. The first 
is conceded an impossibility at this late 
date; the second would be contrary to 
all he has said privately and, in some 
cases, publicly in the last four years. 

That leaves the last two alternatives. 


‘Most pqliticians at the moment would 


bet on course No. 3 if forced to wager. 
But for purely political reasons they 
hope they are wrong; his support would 
be far more welcome. 


Cinch? The betting has made Dewey 
a certain favorite for the nomination, 
but seasoned politicians look with an 
equally ready eye at the short end of 
the odds. What could stop Dewey?* 

To discount Bricker even at this late 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





Wendell Willkie’s withdrawal 
has removed the candidate whom most 
top-ranking Administration Democrats 
regarded as hardest for President 
Roosevelt to beat. I report this as a 
fact, without expressing an opinion. 
The political judgment of these 
Roosevelt supporters may have been 
wrong. Very likely it was colored by 
their own predilections, easily crystal- 
lized into the belief that Roosevelt’s 
most formidable opponent would be 
the Republican who supported, in 
general, his foreign policies and ac- 
cepted the substance and purpose of 
his accomplishments in the domestic 
field. : . 

But it was based on the elementary 
political precept that the strongest 
candidate is not necessarily the man 
best liked by the regulars of his party, 
but the man who can win the most 
marginal votes. By the test of personal 
popularity among party regulars, 
Roosevelt might not have been nomi- 
nated in 1932. Certainly he would not 
have been renominated in 1936 or 
1940. Even in 1944, it is generally 
conceded that he is far stronger than 
the Democratic party. 

Willkie, in the opinion of the 
top-ranking Roosevelt supporters, was 
the Republican likely to win the 
most marginal votes. With a little 
more buildup, the _less-publicized 
Stassen also might have filled the 
prescription. 

This appraisal may have been in- 
correct. But it is circumstantially sup- 

rted by the conduct of quite a num- 
oe of regular Republican politicians 
who disliked Willkie. They spoke of 
him more respectfully, they were more 

. hesitant to challenge him, before the 
1943 elections and ensuing by-elec- 
tions convinced them that they could 
win in 1944, if not “with a Chinaman” 
at least with a candidate more nearly 
of their own kind. 

Willkie’s candidacy would have 
been more helpful to the Democrats if 
it had continued up to the Republican 
National Convention. His influence is 
still weighty, both because he has a 
personal following and because he rep- 
resents a point of view which has many 
adherents. We can be certain that 
whatever Willkie does, Dewey, as a 
smart politician, will try to pick up 
Willkie’s following. He will get 
some of it without much trouble. 
But how much of it? And, even if 
he got all of it, could he win in 

| November 1944? 





It Will Be a Close Election 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The election this year is the hard- 
est to appraise in advance since 1916. 
Most of the actual tests at the polls 
during the last eighteen months point 
toward a Republican victory. The re- 
cent Congressional by-election in Ok- 
lahoma was an exception—possibly a 
very significant exception because the 
total vote cast was more nearly nor- 
mal than in other by-elections. The 
result supported the belief of a ma- 
jority of political observers that most 
of the silent vote in recent elections 
has been Democratic. 

The Gallup polls show Roosevelt a 
favorite over any or all Republican 
candidates, although when translated 
into electoral votes, his popular ma- 
jority, thus indicated, is narrow. In 
fact, if Dewey can carry New York 


and Warren, as his most probable run-: 


ning mate, can carry California, and 
if most of the Central States go Re- 
publican—as all current indexes prom- 
ise that they will—it is difficult to 
scrape together an electoral majority 
for Roosevelt. 

The best substantiated forecast at 
the present moment is a close election, 
assuming that Roosevelt is the Demo- 
cratic nominee, which he will be un- 
less he insists on retiring. This forecast 
supposes also a small ‘service vote— 
which is almost guaranteed by present 
legislation—and, owing to migration, a 
relatively smaller labor vote than was 
cast in 1940 and 1936. The honest 
opinion of seasoned politicians and 
political observers is almost unanimous 
that a large service vote and a large 
labor vote would benefit Roosevelt. 


During the next five and a ‘half 
months will occur, however, some of 
the most momentous events of our 
time. How the American public will 
react to them is beyond confident 
analysis, especially since we don't 
know what these events will be. The 
Republicans probably would be aided 
by severe military reverses or losses 
which cast doubt on the wisdom of 
our leadership. At the other extreme, 
they probably would be helped by 
victories so pronounced as to encour- 
age the feeling that the war is almost 
over. But the possibilities are that 
well be somewhere in between and 
that arrangements for the peace also 
will be at a halfway point. Given 
these imponderables, , any election 
forecast today, no matter how con- 
fidently expressed, is sheer guesswork 
or wishful thinking. 
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date on an already crazy political calen- 
dar would be foolhardy. Of all the pos- 
sible candidates, he has proved the most 
acceptable to all factions. Willkie and 
Dewey die-hards both have found him 
much more palatable than each other. 

Further, he passes a test which Dewey 
and Willkie have both flunked—Bricker 
plays organizational politics to the hilt, 
Like Gov. Earl Warren of California, but 
for different reasons (Warren might 
swing the Pacific.Coast in a close elec- 
tion), Bricker would be desirable on the 
ticket as a Vice Presidential nominee, if 
no higher. 

A “stop-Dewey” movement today ad- 
mittedly would have tough going, but one 
outside possibility might give it real im- 
petus. Suppose President Roosevelt, long 


‘enough before the GOP convention, took 


himself completely out of the fourth- 
term picture—what then? Those Republi- 
can politicians who would like a “safer” 
candidate might gang up on Dewey and 
take another nominee on the premise that 
any Republican could win. 


Presidential Vacation 


Though the President’s health was as 
sound as ever (NEWSWEEK, April 10), 
the bronchial and sinus conditions which 
beset him made a vacation almost im- 
perative. A good rest and plenty of warm 
sunshine would restore him to his natural 
good form, said his physician, Vice Ad- 
miral Ross T. McIntire. This Monday the 
White House announced: The President 
had left for a fortnight in the South to 
“devote himself exclusively to relaxation’ 
out of doors in fresh air and sunshine,” 
except for the work always carried on 
between White House and President re- 
gardless of his whereabouts. It was the 
only time the President ever had gone 
away on a trip of this nature on doctor's 
orders. 


Butane Binge 


Federal agents knew they were near a 
solution of California’s butane mystery 
(consumption of more than 3,000,000 
gallons in the state’s estimate for the 
first two months of 1944) when they saw 
high-priced cars stopping in North Holly- 
wood to fill their tanks at 11 cents a gal- 
lon, no ration coupons asked. 

Last week the agents arrested Law- 
rence W. Zonker, a mechanic; 
charge: missuse of strategic materials in 
violation of a War Production B 
regulation. Allegedly he had installed the 
special equipment needed for butane use 
in 175 cars, charging $1,000 a job (com- 
parative prewar cost: $150). ‘Customers, 
listed by the Department of Justice’s War 
Frauds Unit, included Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer's chief, Louis B. Mayer (two cars), 
Gary Cooper (three cars), Bob Hope, 
Eddie Cantor, Cary Grand, and Grants 
wife, Barbara Hutton. Hope, Cantor, a 
the. Grants promptly denied knowing 
Zonker or havi: butane-run cars. 
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It was his longest, strongest speech in 
twenty months—a full 40 minutes of logic 
and fact. Between them, the OWI, the 
BBC, and a South African network fairly 
blanketed the Eastern Hemisphere with 
translations in many tongues. On this side, 
the Canadian Broadcasting System and 
the Inter-American Coordinator’s Office 
reached the outside audience, north and 
south. But Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, speaking directly over the Colum- 
bia network, was performing primarily 
for the home folks, answering bleacher 
critics of his foreign-policy pitching. He 
addressed himself to six cardinal com- 
plaints: 
€ That the Administration has no foreign 


The Secretary counted off the mile- 
stones—the Atlantic Charter, United Na- 
tions Declaration, the Declarations of 
Moscow and Teheran. He recalled the 
“overwhelming nonpartisan approval” of 
the Connally and Fulbright resolutions, 
endorsing American collaboration in “an 
elective international organization” after 
the war. He found public opinion abreast 
of events and needs. For, it had moved 
from prewar isolation and “careless toler- 
ance of evil institutions” through the 
period of rearmament and Lend-Lease 
to a decision for Fascism’s destruction 
and resolve to “go on with our Allies and 
all (peace loving) nations to establish 
institutions without which peace 
and freedom cannot endure.” 












Hull’s Speech Attempts to Divorce 
Politics From Our Foreign Policy 


achieving the social and economic de- 
mocracy on which political democracy 
must rest.” 

@ That United States policy impedes 
democracy in Italy. 

Democratizing of the Badoglio regime, 
Hull said, has been delayed only by the 
reluctance of the military authorities to 
impose it from above and the inability of 
the executive committee representing the 
anti-Fascist coalition to agree on terms 
under which they will share power. 

@ That sinister motives lie behind limited 
recognition of de Gaulle’s French Libera- 
tion Committee. 

Hull said the controlling factor in 
policy on France is expulsion of the Ger- 
mans, in which the milit authorities 
must have “unfettered authority” (see 
page 56). He declared President Roose- 
velt and he were disposed to seé the com- 
mittee undertake the civil administration 
under Allied military supervision, but 
would not compromise the right of 
Frenchmen to choose their government. 
“The committee is, of course, not the 
government . . . and we cannot recognize 
it as such.” The President, two days 
earlier, had told his press conference that 
he was not Me it~ to say whether any- 
body outside France knew what the 
French people wanted. 

@ “Coddling of neutrals.” 
In deference to their sovereignty, Hull 


\ 
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granted, we coerced none into joining the 
war, but urged all to reduce their Axis 
trade and now—with the preponderant 
power in Allied hands—are tellmg them 
“with insistence” to cease trading with 
the enemy, repairing his factories, or af- 
fording him bases for espionage on our 
troops. - 


Significance-—~— 


Hull’s purpose was threefold. He 
sought to clear up confusion, convert 
honest doubters, and discourage oppor- 
tunist political attacks. Revealing nothin 
riew, the speech defined, clarified, an 
correlated what has been done to show 
that the policy has direction, consistency, 
and scope. 

Keeping foreign affairs above partisan- 
ship is a constant State Department aim, 


in Democratic and Republican Adminis- _ 


trations alike. For example, in bowing out 
as President Hoover’s Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson reported personally to 
President Roosevelt on his measures 
against aggression. Hull, thereafter, con- 
ferred frequently with Stimson, develop- 
ing a continuity of line until Stimson’s 
appointment as Secretary of War. Now 
they work hand in glove. 

The military forces urgently need diplo- 
matic backing in the coming military op- 
erations. This support A, weakened 
and. postwar collaboration wrecked if the 
politicians and pressure groups yield to 
the temptation of making foreign policy 
a major issue in this election year. Hence, 
Hull's entreaty, which will soon be 
followed up by appeals of Democratic 
and perhaps a number of Re- 
publican Congressional leaders 








(That principles are not being 
ied. 


He pointed out that any ac- 
tion, however “brilliant and de- 
sirable,” is inapplicable unless 
kecepted by Congress, our peo- 
le, and our Allies. But now, 
we are at a stage where much 
of the work of formulating plans 
or the organization to maintain 
peace has been accomplished.” 

nd then the Secretary charted 
s Significant course for American 
liplomacy by disclosing. that he 
ad asked the chairman of the 
nate Foreign Relations Com- 
littee to appoint a papertiaen 
youp to “advise and help” him 
an the ce. It was “right 
nd necessary,” Hull said, that 

t this time such advice and help 
hme from “an increasing num- 

tt of members of Congress.” 

That State Department reac- 

maries would restore Europe's 
ewar status quo. 

Hull granted that American . 
icy calls for controls to avert 
‘tnfusion and chaos” but denied 
at order and stability mean “re- 
ttio a.” The actual aim is to “give 
scope to those who will create 
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to stop politics at the water’s 
edge. 


First Round to Chaplin 


With an agility belying her 
years, the woman cleared the 
spectators’ railing and planted 
herself in Charlie Chaplin’s path. 
“Oh Charlie,” she illed, “I 
think you’re the most wonderful 
man in the world. It was the 
only verdict you deserved.” Less 
nimble onlookers in the Los 
Angeles Federal courtroom last 
week were content merely. to 
cheer the jury’s decision that the 
54-year-old millionair: film 
comic was innocent of violating 
the Mann Act—taking his 23- 
year-old former protégé, Joan 
Barry, across the country for im- 
moral purposes (NEWSWEEK, 
April 10). 

Chaplin himself, visibly 
moved, stammered: “I believe in 
the American people,” and fer- 
vently shook the hand of each of 
the five men and seven women 
jurors (one cried: “I'd almost 
like to kiss him!”). His accuser, 
absent from the scene, glumly 
told a reporter who contacted 
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her via telephone: “If the jury believed 
Mr. Chaplin, that is their business . . . 
Emotionally you might say I am dead.” 

Next round in the Chaplin-Barry bat- 
tle: this week he and six others face 
arraignment on a Federal charge of con- 
spiring to deprive Miss Barry of her civil 
rights by having her run out of Beverly 
Hills as a vagrant. 


Personality at the Polls 


Shortly before the war, passers-by at 
Wisconsin Avenue and Fourth in Mil- 
waukee no longer jumped at the sound 
of a strong, throaty voice rising in song 
above the gas fumes and street noises. 
John Seramur’s fame had spread. The 
handsome young 6-footer with the wavy 
black hair and showy smile was a new 
wrinkle in traffic cops. When not singing 
to cheer the crowds along, he was greet- 
ing by name drivers of the biggest, 
shiniest cars (a small card in his left 
hand prodded his memory on who owned 
which). 

So unusual a policeman caught the eye 
of Mayor Carl Zeidler, the 32-year-old 
Republican who in 1940 had upset the 
24-year rule of Socialist Mayor Daniel 
Hoan. Himself a baritone and believer in 
more glamor for staid old Milwaukee, 
Zeidler exercised the mayor’s right to 
choose a bodyguard from the police force. 
He picked Seramur. After Pearl Harbor, 
when Zeidler joined the Navy as gun- 
crew chief on a merchant ship (which 
later vanished without a trace in the 
South Atlantic), Seramur stayed on for 
Acting Mayor John L. Bohn. 

But Seramur the 88-year-old had 
grown ambitious: guarding Bohn’s body 
seemed less attractive than superseding 
it in the mayor’s chair. Resigning this 
winter, he proceeded to run against the 
76-year-old incumbent on the youth- 
versus-age plank successfully used b 
Zeidler against Hoan. Bohn hit back wi 
the charge that Seramur was just an- 
other flatfoot. 

In vain Seramur told of taking a police 
because the depression ‘had 
forced him off his pre-law studies at 
Marquette University. Milwaukee re- 
mained unimpressed.. On the day the 
state turned down Willkie for Dewey 
(see page 21), the city spurned Seramur 
for Bohn 79,494 to 67,527. 

@ In the first sizable 1944 test of party 
strength in Illinois, Republican candi- 
dates won five of six offices in a town 
election in Cicero, the Chicago suburb 
made notorious by prohibition. But a 
Democrat, Police Magistrate Henry J. 
Sandusky, won first place on the ticket 
and became village president. Demo- 
crats have been in power for twelve 
years. 

@ Republicans also upset sixteen years 
of Democratic rule in Tulsa, Okla., where 
Olney F. Flynn, an oil-company execu- 
tive running on a straight anti-New Deal 
platform, defeated Mayor C. H. Veale, 
who sought a third term. 




















: International 
Impasse: Frederick Baschke of 
Lynn, Mass., came home to find his 
estranged wife having their furni- 
ture removed. Failing other means 
of suasion, he stopped the moving 
van with a body block. 





The Draft 


The Army had reached its planned 
strength of 7,700,000 officers and men, 
but raft calls would continue to pro- 
vide between 75,000 and 100,000 re- 
placements a month. The Navy needed 
800,000 men by July 1 and an additional 
100,000 in July and August to reach peak 
strength of 3,600,000, including Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard. 

Faced by these figures, Selective Serv- 
ice headquarters in Washington an- 
nounced Thursday that inductions 
would not be relaxed. Eighteen-year-olds 
could supply about 60,000 a month; de- 
ferments would be granted only in essen- 
tial industries. Men over 30 still would 
be affected, although the services pre- 
ferred younger men. 

On Saturday the picture changed with 
startling abruptness. To all State Selec- 
tive Service directors, Maj. Gen. Lewis 
B. Hershey telegraphed new orders: In- 
duction of men who were 26 or older on 
March 24 and who are “making a con- 
tribution to” essential agriculture, war 
production, or war-supporting activities 
was to be suspended indefinitely. Men in 
nonessential industries would not be af- 
fected—a parallel move to the current 
drive to force 4-F’s into war work. 

Meanwhile the War Manpower Com- 
mission was preparing a new highly re- 
stricted list of superessential industries, 
the only occupations in which men under 
26 will be eligible for deferment. 
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Private Lives 
Family Survey Gives Keyhole Vie, 
of Nation’s Domestic Preferences 


All told, 181 women were questioned 
Forty-eight favored sleeping on thei 
stomachs; 43 preferred the right side 
24 the left side, and 15 slept on thei 
backs. Only one rugged individualist ha 
no choice. Thirty lon ed an arm ove 
the side of the bed while sleeping; § 
extended a leg. 

These statistical tidbits on how peopl 
conduct themselves in the privacy ¢ 
their bedrooms (bathrooms, kitchen 
etc., as well) came to light last week jj 
an astonishingly comprehensive repo 
and analysis, “Family . Behavior, Atti 
tudes, and Possessions,” published by 
John B. Pierce Foundation, a New Yor 
nonprofit organization. Taking the repo 
for guidance in planning postwar scier 
tific ieee architects now may sce wha 
irritates people in their bathrooms ay 
bedrooms and try to eliminate the tro 
ble in advance. 

Sixty-five families (of $1,600 to $3,60( 
incomes) living in apartments in lin 
ited-dividend housing developments an 
66 families (of $1,600 to $5,100 in 
comes) living in houses were interviewed 
They answered questions by the score ar 
they filled out time sheets on dressing an 
undressing, shaving, etc., and other 4 
on where and how they store numero 
household articles, equipment, and piece 
of clothing. Some of the results: 

@ Twenty-three per cent of the 
and 29 per cent of the husbands stun 
bled over bedroom furniture. 

@ Fifty per cent of the husbands report 
ed no activity after getting into bed; ! 
per cent read; 12 per cent talked; 7 pe 
cent listened to the radio; 3 per ce 
prayed; 2 per cent smoked and 1 per ce 
ate. Wives: 40 per cent no activity; 2 
per cent read; 11 per cent talked; 8 pe 
cent listened to the radio; 5 per ¢e 
prayed; 3 per cent thought; 2 per « 
smoked; 1 per cent_ate. 

@ Twenty-six wives reported their 
bands had awakened them in the 
during the week of the survey. Eight sa 
this was on purpose, the others that 
was accidental. 

@ Twenty-four per cent of the 
favored pajamas in the summer, 70.3} 
cent wore nightgowns and 5 slept int 
raw. Sixteen women said they would li 
to sleep in the nude. “Here,” the repo 
noted, “we have clear-cut evidence ¢ 
inhibition.” 

@ Asked whether any neighbors co 
see into the bedroom, 67 per cent 
the housing-development dwellers and 
per cent of those in one-family hom 
said Yes. Fifty-eight per cent of the # 
group and 83 per cent of the sec 
minded it 
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@ Fourteen per cent of the women § 
with their heads at the foot of their t 


(within the survey week) and 31 9 
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cent reported having done this at one 




















time or another. “At the time this was 
e View, done, we do not know whether the hus- * FROM THE CAPITAL * 

band reversed his position,” confessed the 
es writers - nie amcor thus posing a pretty 

roblem for the architects. that the rooms hav i 

stioned Three wives reported they had fallen Guest House windows, and fairly Meh ole lee 
* thei out of bed in the past year. So did three The State Department was disturbed. There is nothing in it that the average 
ht sidell husbands. Four persons did not choose to Rumors were afloat that Blair-Lee House, American family couldn’t duplicate, as 
on thei answer. the century-old, government-owned lj] the furnishings were made and are 
alist hag] @The women undressed more slowly dwelling under renovation for the past. being made here . ... a good, quiet, com- 
rm over than they dressed. three months, was to me the Jim fortable unostentatious house. 
ping; ¢ € Not women reported cutting their Crow annex to adjoining Blair House, Some correspondents disagreed. John 

finger nails. One said she bit her nails in where distinguished government guests (, O’Brien of The Philadelphia In uirer, 
V peopl the bathroom; another bit hers in the put up. So last week news correspond- after surveying the pata. chandeliers, 
ivacy 0m bedroom. ents were invited to inspect the premises thick carpets, and leather chairs, ob- 
kitchen] @ One woman said she couldn't see her- and learn the truth. served: “If this is average, I’m living in 
week iff self full length in her mirror unless she “Blair House will be reserved for heads slum.” (O’Brien has a $14,000 home in’ 
€ repom™ stood on a chair. of states,” the department handout ex- Chevy Chase. 
or, Atti @ Eighty-seven per cent of the husbands plained. “Blair-Lee House will provide Costs, which Miss Miller said she was * 
od by and wives slept together in double beds; additional facilities for holders of travel unauthorized to disclose, were su plied 
Yew Yori 42 per cent believed twin beds would be ants, professors . . . and others, in by FWA: Building and land, $137 600; 
he repo better. eeping with their official status.” Clear- x Mea and renovating, about $55,000; 
yar sciefl @ On any one day only 64 per cent of ly, official position, not color would de- furnishings, $30,775. Guests will have 
see whi the women wore stockings, 76 per cent termine who slept where. no cause to complain. 
_ ana panties and slips, 50 per cent girdles or reurg om ic-relations — - 
the tro rassieres. mained. Effusive reports on the furnish- ° ° 

€ All the men stood up to shave but 4 ings in Blair-Lee House might provoke Dealers in Despair 
to $3,609 per cent sat down while putting on a_ the envy or resentment of housewives, The saddest letters in the world come 
s in limgg shirt. Twenty-four per cent didn’t bother seeking scarce furniture for themselves. to two young women who work in a quiet 
nents ang™™ to sit while putting on their shoes, and The Federal Works Agency, which en- dingy office of the State Department an- 
5,100 iam only 8 per cent of the women sat down gaged a New York decorator named nex: Virginia Ellis and Ann Robinson. 
terviewelg to put on their panties. ladys Miller to redo the house, left this The department's penicillin unit, they 
» scoreang™ @ Evening was the women’s favorite matter to her. “Not particularly interest- handle all requests from foreign coun- 

















essing am bathing time; morning a close second. ing architecturally as houses go,” Miss tries for the wonder drug, seeing that the 
ther Fee Three women read in the tub, 3 smoked, Miller sniffed. “And not much is to be pleas are recorded and transmitted swift- 
numeromm™ and 15 sang. ° said of the interior architecture, except ly to the Office of Scientific Research and 
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Development, which has absolute control 
of penicillin distribution. The OSRD 
policy is strict: penicillin is dispensed 
only when its prescription will increase 
knowledge of its value, or when all other 
remedies have failed and physicians be- 


to bed; 2 lieve it will aid a patient. 

ked; 7 pe Before assignment to the penicillin 
3 per c unit, the two girls dealt with nothin 
| 1 pere more exciting than consular bills of lad- 
ictivity; ing. Now hundreds of documents telling 
iked; 87 the tragic stories of the sick pour across 
5 per their desks. 

2 per They may be called at any time, day or 

























night, by telephoned or cabled requests 
from abroad. Recently the American Em- 
bassy \in Havana transmitted a request 
from a Cuban millionaire. It was refused 
by the OSRD, whose physicians did 
not believe penicillin would help the 


e wo man. But a crippled laborer in an- 
er, 708 other Latin American country, for whom 
slept in medicines and jungle charms alike had 
y Wo failed to work, was supplied and is 
” the recovering. 
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Realist 


how © ; Members of Washington’s Russian col- 
Piers pes . ony are avid and earnest students of the 
mily hong Gun Play: Bargel K. Stanley, 62-year-old Wichita, Kan., tallpr, held police off — gree oc en, — pind yee 
t of the i for an hour after a fight with two fire-department officials 5ver his refusal to poses aahiadl What's t os Pibae of 
the seco] rid his place of gas tins and other combustibles. Police said the tailor locked his z ce ji g 
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of their 0 










and 318 


Fire Inspector Gail F. Braden was killed. With bullets and tear gas, police 
(above) finally routed Stanley from his barricade, critically wounded. 






the word ‘straight’?” Up shot the hand of 
one of the more studious Russians, He 
labored a moment, then replied: “With- 
out ginger ale.” 
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Prelude to Torture: Jap Propaganda in Pictures 


Americans have seen little of Jap propaganda aimed at English-speaking 
peoples. Last week NEwsweEEK secured a rare sample, a copy of a magazine 
called Freedom. It is a rather mysterious publication, put out (without 
date ) in Shanghai and printed in naive English. It has two main themes— 
the “glorious military successes” of the Japs and their “splendid treat- 
ment” of the white men they captured in Shanghai and the Philippines. 

As propaganda it is thus not very important. But as a picture maga- 
zine, it is filled with shots never before published in Allied countries and 
illustrating the whole grim story of what the Japs did during the early 
days of the war in the Far East. Some of the photographs, particularly of 
the Bataan campaign, are of historic interest. Others, despite the slant the 

Japs attempt to give them, illustrate the plight of internees and what life 
has become like in the conquered areas. 

But most of all these pictures show the great score the American people 
still have to settle with the little men across the Pacific. It is in that spirit 
that a three-page selection of the contents of the magazine, which came 
into NEwsweex's hands through a private source, are herewith presented. 


The fall of Corregidor not only caused great damage to the “White Man's” of millions of Filipinos, who had long suffered under the yoke of American 
prestige in East Asia, but it was the final blow which resulted in the liberation tule, The Filipinos welcomed the Japanese victory, so meaningful to them, 


U.S. FORCES SURRENDER UNCONDITYONALLY 


Testifying te the unswerving policy of Dai insular and colonial outlooks, asked them to 
Nippon, Maj.-Gen. Yoshide Hayashi, chief dispense with Anglo-American ways of think- 
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Jap Cameras Seek to Show Prisoners as Contented 


While eager fingers 
nervously scribbled out 
the words, that would 
allay a thousand fears, 
on any odd scraps of 
paper they could find, 
the Japanese Army 
representative assured 
them that the messages 
would reach the ad- 
dresses of thes frends 
and families in the US 

The reproductions 

‘on these pages are but 

‘a few of the messages 

A written by the US 

The Finest Russian Cuisine In The Far East : war prisoners, which 


are so vitally umportant 


SUPERB DANCE MUSIC AND ile teens Ca 
DELIGHTFUL FLOOR SHOWS 


COCKTAIL BAR 
TEA DANCING — DINNER DANCING 
Seal tdi: AIR-CONDITIONEO le Pure Geo F rene 
THROUGHOUT eats as 
ae 290+ (angi dm. 
RESTAURANT DD s eNight Club RESTAURANT Son Fronmas, CoKp 


870 Bubbiing Welt Road 81S Avenue Jofire 319 Szechuen Road 





The advertisement of a Shanghai night club contrasted with the pathetic letters of American prisoners 


‘ 


S ato 
‘competent doctors, three of whom formerly resided in North China. Té 
eflorts of the hospital staff, iliness has been kept to a minimum at 


A PRISON WITHOUT % | =<: prettppsasagpinn soe 
” ONE LONG STR 
BARS, SANTO TOMAS ee. encase 
INTERNMENT CAMP 7 Rear uee 
iS MORE LIKE A LARGE " Wife in Zenteujt 1s hept from being boring by 


B series of interesting and diverse pastimes, 


R E Cc R E ATI re) N A L / tg F A brisk walk around the wind-swept compound, 


a an hour or so of study, time for dally pers 

em. Sak. sonal chores such as shaving or an occasional 

ESTABLISH M E N T . ba F Se + os ‘ " haircut ... all these are taken in lelsurely stride, 
§ < yk, oe making existence at Zentsuji a tranquil one, 


ss g ie .¢ R SR Sy The study of Japenese is very popular with 

Model prison—Jap model : ' rae _- the war prisoners, The language of one of the 
3 : & | 3 ; world's oldest civilizations is well worth the 

effort to learn, and internees follow each fee 

ton with interest, given by & Japanese military 

instructor, Now and then, the latest news on 

the course of the war is told to the pri- 

toners, and they are surprised by the unex- 

pected weakness of the United Nations ... 8 

weokness thet Japan hed recognized long age. 


THOUGH FAR AWAY FROM THE FRONT. . . THE MEN FOLLOW THE COURSE OF WAR. Oh THE EVENING ... THE MEN DROP OFF TO SLUMBERLAND OR STUDY A LITTLE. 
hia . +g mii 


Pe 


Wainwright: unwilling broadcaster But life at Zentsuji prison camp looks different to American prisoners 
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Bataan and Mandalay: Pictorial Boasts by Captors 


The Japs say this was the jeep which General King 
sent to surrender Bataan peninsula 


King arid an aide (hat over face) face the Jap cameras—The 
Jap caption says coyly that they are “in pensive mood 


Jap officers go over the campaign with General Ivy Banzais hail the fall of Mandalay 
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° FIGHTING FRONTS °- 


Newsweek Eyewitness Tells 
How Carrier Force Assaulted 
Jap Bases Near Philippines 


Over the great Pacific reaches, silence 
reigned. The greatest naval contest in 
history had gone into another of its pe- 
riods of secrecy and mystery. Yet as the 
main battle fleets of the United States 
and Japan hid their moves from each 
other, last week smaller American forces 
scored new successes. In the Western 
Marshalls, eleven more atolls fell easily 
into American hands. And the bombing 
of Truk, big Jap base in the Carolines, 
went on. 

But the best news of all concerned 
a foray that had already been fought 
and won. That was the American strike 
at Palau and other outposts in the West- 
em Carolines at the end of March. Giv- 
ing the first details last week, the Navy 
Department disclosed that Admiral Ray- 
mond A. Spruance’s force, which a fleet 
headquarters spokesman described as the 
largest ever assembled in the Pacific 
for a single operation, sank or damaged 
every enemy ship it. encountered. Fur- 
thermore, as a reconnaissance the raid 
paid off, for the Jap bases’ secrets— 
which could prove useful later in am- 
phibious assaults—had now been un- 
covered by the Navy. 

At the cost of 25 planes and 18 airmen, 
Navy s and planes sank 28 Japanese 
ships, Toendajea 17, destroyed 160 planes, 
probably destroyed an additional 54, and 
extensively damaged land installations. 
In addition, an American submarine tor- 

oed and severely damaged an enemy 
ttleship in the area on the night before 
the foray. And though Japanese planes 
attacked the American raiders, no surface 
ship was damaged. 


Men in Battle 


Aboard an aircraft carrier on the sweep 
to Palau was Newsweek's Central Pa- 
cific war correspondent, William Hip- 
ple. This is Hipple’s detailed story of the 
superbly successful assaults less than 600 
tatute miles.from the Philippines, and of 
the incredible men who carry the fight 
from the flattops and come back alive: 

“They know we are coming,” said Rear 
Admiral Samuel -P. Ginder on his bridge 
that afternoon. “Now we'll see what they 
do about it.” 

_, It was the day before the Palau attack 













































































































































Navy's Raids on Palau and Yap 
Uncover Secrets of Jap Bases 


and we moved steadily westward through 
placid blue waters never before in war- 
time visited by a United States carrier 
force. On a carrier you always feel like 


_ a bull’s-eye in a shooting gallery. Carriers 


are a prime target and the enemy will 


pass up run-of-the-mill ships anytime to’ 


get you. But now we felt reasonably se- 
cure even though discovered. This ship 
and many sister carriers were flanked by 
battleships, including some of the largest 
ones, cruisers, and destroyers, which 
made up one of the greatest collections 
of firepower ever unleashed in the Pacific. 

There was only a quarter moon but it 
brightened the whole area, much to the 
disgust of some nearby gunners who 
cracked: “That moon’s good for love to- 
night but lousy for ship defense.“ We 
waited. The Japs like night for attacks, 
both on land and sea. 


They Attack: “Here they come,” 
shouted a dozen voices almost in unison. 
Suddenly the sky to our right blossomed 
with the red and white tracers of 20- 
and 40-millimeter and yeliow tracers of 
five-inch anti-aircraft guns of our force. 
Flowing out in steady streams, they made 
dozens of beautiful necklaces that slowly 
spent themselves and fell downward and 
disappeared. 





Official U. S. Navy photo 


Palau raiders: Admirals Spruance (left) and Mitscher wie 


An enemy plane came closer toward 
us, and fire from many ships convey 
on it. It was trying a torpedo run low 
over the water. I couldn’t see the plane 
in the darkness but from the firing you 
could tell just about where it was. Still 
it moved nearer through that hail of fire. 
Then there was a flash of brilliant white, 
over the water. I couldn’t see the plane 
smashed into the water, smearing flames 
over a large patch. 

“Yoweee!” bellowed a bluejacket. “One 
down and more to come. That’s only the 
beginning folks, only the beginning.” 

We heard new firing and ran to the 
opposite rail. A repeat performance was 
going on even closer than the other. A 
Jap plane, a dim blurred object despite 
the moonlight, was coming in low and 
fast. He passed our stern and then ap- 
parently headed for another carrier to 
our left, chased by similar necklaces of 
tracers. This one, too, blew up and rico-_ 
cheted along the water, leaving a trail 
of ugly flames. 

We thought it was the beginning of an 
all-night session but the unpredictable 
Japs made no further attempts to sink 
us that night. 


Our Reply: Long before dawn on 
March 30 (March 29 in the United 
States) pilots, gunners, and radiomen 
gathered in the ready rooms. The tele- 
type, with words illuminated and en- 
larged on a screen at the front of the 
room, was batting out information on 
weather, navigation, call signals, and 
other pertinent dope. The fliers made 
careful notations on their chart boards. 
Then the teletype read: “Fighter pilots 
man your planes,” and this group, laugh- 
ing and shoving, piled out of the room 
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Newsweek—Fore 


The Japanese deserted the Palau fort—and American task forces wrecked it 


onto the flight deck for the initial fighter 
sweep preceding the main attack. 

It was still dark and the moon had set. 
A row of lights like the footlights in a 
theater went on along the sides of the 
deck to mark its boundaries. The first 
Hellcat stepped to the footlights and 
revved up its engine. A deck officer, 
waving red and gfeen wands, finally 
brought down his arms and the fighter 
sped up the deck and into the air, fol- 
lowed by others in rapid order. Just as 
dawn was breaking, torpedo planes and 
dive bombers and more fighters to escort 
them took off. 

The first radio report from an observer 
over the target brought disappointed 
groans. The Jap Fleet had fled. It still 
wouldn’t stand up and fight as this force 
had hoped. Still, the observer said there 
were remaining many cargo ships, a 


possible light cruiser or destroyer, and 
lots of smaller craft, all scurrying like 
beetles to get out of Palau Harbor through 
the narrow channels into the open sea: 
And at least 25 enemy planes were re- 
ported on the ground at Peleliu Field in 
the southern part of the island group 
and_ten were already burning. 


Postmortems: At 10 a.m. buns stuffed 
with thick slices of ham and gallon jugs 
of coffee were brought to men on sta- 
tions and they munched and drank as 
they watched the first fighters returning 
from the sweep. The fighter ready room 
immediately was jammed with sweating, 
laughing, gesticulating pilots. 

Lt. Hugh Kelley of Hastings, Mich., 
said the Zeros at first tried to get our 
planes to chase them over Peleliu Field so 
their anti-aircraft could work on our 
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fighters but it didn’t work. Kelley chased 
one Zero only 100 feet ahead into a 
cloud, killed the pilot, and the plane 
spun crazily to earth. 

Lt. (j.g.) Jimmy Pickard of Randle- 
man, N. C., went down and knocked off 
a Betty (two-engined Mitsubishi) which 
was trying to land. Then he saw a Zeke 
with its wheels down, also about to land. 
“I made a run on him and then all my 
ammunition was gone,” said Pickard. “He 
pulled up his wheels and whipped around 
on my tail. I tried to evade him by 
twisting and turning. I didn’t dare head 
out and run straight away because | 
thought sure he’d get me on a level shot. 
He was so close I could look over my 
shoulder and see the guns in his wings 
staring at me. We hedgehopped over the 
trees and I screamed for somebody to 
please get him off my tail but nobody 
was around. I couldn’t understand for a 
long time why he didn’t fire; then | 
realized®he was out of ammunition and 
didn’t know I was, too. So I quit wiggling 
around, gave my plane the gun, and ran 
away from him. Boy, was I scared!” 

Ensign Bob Black of Brtgham, Utah, 
set afire two Betties on a Jap field during 
a strafing run, then caught a large AA 
shell which made it impossible to get his 
flaps down. Our ship prepared for an 
emergency landing when Black’s plight 
was signaled. His plane came in too fast 
without: flaps, whipped its tail against 
the side of the superstructure, and broke 
squarely in two. Black, sitting on deck in 
half a plane, was dazed but he climbed 
slowly out with only a cut on the back of 
his neck. He got patched up and went 
out on another. 

Lt. Comdr. Dick Upson, a torpedo 
squadron commander, said his boys got 
six hits out of eight torpedo runs on a 
warship about 20 miles west outside the 
lagoon. The planes made runs from both 
lies. with four torpedoes hitting almost 
simultaneously, then two more finishing 
the wreckage. It went down in less than 
a minute. The conservative Navy called 
this sunken job a destroyer, but the vet- 
eran Upson and his squadron still say it 
sure looked like a cruiser to them. 

Upson’s group also sank an 8,000-ton 
cargo ship, which blew up and sank stem 
first, and scored other ship hits. Dive 
bombers under command of Lt. D. J. 
Harrington of Milford, Conn., also 
bombed a number of cargo ships and 
installations. 

New strikes of fighters, dive bombers, 
and torpedo bombers headed back for the 
target area. It was like a department- 
store parcel delivery service the way 
those planes came in, loaded, and went 
back for more. This sort of thing went 
on until late in the afternoon. 


They Return: The Japs made another 
attempt to scare us off that night. We 
still were cruising within striking dis- 
tance, waiting to put the polish on the 
Palau job next day. In the early evening 


three groups of. planes came over at 
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more than 5,000 feet. They drew a sky- 
ful of anti-aircraft puffs from our force. 
It was announced shortly afterward that 
a fighter patrol from another carrier had 
shot down seven of eleven Jap search 

Janes. 

At 8:15 p.m. the talker on the phone 
said: “Bogies coming back.” Then >the 
tracers and the noise started again. We 
saw flames in the distance. One down. 

At 9:55 the talker said: “Planes com- 
ing in again.” 

The Japs dropped some flares off our 
port quarter. There was sporadic AA firing 
but the enemy appeared reluctant to press 
the attack. It got calm and peaceful in 
the moonlight again and some of us went 
below at 11 p.m. for tomato juice, coffee, 
and talk, 

“The gravy train,” as fighter pilots 
ca'l the early morning sweep, had a fine 
tin. that second day of the Palau attack. 


Overnight from New Guinea, Yap or the 
Philippines, the Japs had flown in a new 
batch of fighters—Zekes (curved wing 
tips) Haps (square wing tips), an 
Tonys (a new fighter with an in-line en- 
gine). 

When they got over the target, our 
Hellcats were sid ily surprised—or so 
they said—to find that the air was filled 
with enemy planes. The pilots from our 
ship alone shot down 18% enemy aircraft 
on this one ny and they brought back 
stories of wild fights and exploding Jap 
planes. : 

There was worrying in one ready room 
despite the jubilance over so many victo- 
ries. A young new pilot, out on his first 
mission, hadn’t returned. Then finally the 
squawkbox announced the kid was cir- 
cling the ship and everybody was happy 
again. It‘ meant the squadron had no 
personnel losses. In fact this ship didn’t 


lose a pilot in all these operations. A few 
aircraft went down but all pilots and 


. crewmen were rescued. 


How do they do it? “Simple,” they 
say. Hellcats have greater than the 
Jap fighters, more armor protection and 
studding, so they don’t burn easily 
and therefore are able to get home 
despite bullet holes; our tactics are better; 
our pilots trained better and they are 
much hotter individually. 

“Those Jap fighters are more maneu- 
verable at low speed all right but at high 
Ka their controls tend to freeze and 

ose little Japs can’t seem to move the 
stick,” one pilot observed. “Look how 
our guys are sweating. Yeah, some of 
that’s from excitement and heat but I'll 
bet most of it’s from pulling on that stick 
and pushing on those rudder pedals while 
diving, climbing, rolling, and turning. I 
can feel my legs are gonna be stiff to- 
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Ik is maenenting: to note that the 
two campaigns in the Pacific, starting 
roughly some 8,500 miles apart and 
causing at first some rather uninformed 
speculation to the effect that these two 
efforts were quite independent of each 
other, have now begun to merge. Each 
had its own: separate objective, but 
when the sweep of events brought Truk 
into the picture, the first contact be- 
tween these two far-flung operations 
was made. And, as is natural in modern 
war, especially in amphibious war, the 
impingement of the two campaign or- 
bits came in the air. 

The recent raids in force on the 
Western Carolines by naval craft, sup- 
plemented by air forces from the South- 
west Pacific area, serve to weld more 
completely. the link which was _ first 
forged at Truk. And though, from time 
to time, moves may be made which ap- 
pear eccentric in character, in fact they 
are not, but are only a part of the major 
aim, which is to open a sea road to 
China. 

Nor should we expect the momentum 
ot the drive west Hs pegh at too 
great speed, even ugh to date we 
have had some spectacular successes. 
For in the rear there i. still more mop- 
ping up and in the advance much pre- 
liminary spadework to be done_ before 
we can consolidate our gains by the 
actual occupation of the essential key 
points. 

In what is beginning to be the 
rear, mopping up is going on steadily 
and efficiently; without too great an ex- 








penditure of human life. Tonsider the 


Our Pacific Aim: To Open the Sea Road to China 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


Marshalls first. When Kwajalein Atoll 
was occupied we gained a great tempo- 
rary fleet base, and also a permanent 
staging area for the convoys that will 
follow later. 

But the fleet cannot remain there in- 
definitely. It must hew a path in ad- 
vance, so Majuro and Arno Atolls were 
occupied. Majuro is a strip of land 21 
miles long while Arno is 15 miles long. 
Both can be’ converted into air bases. 
And since these atolls lie between Mili 
in the south and Wotje and Maloelap to 
the north, all within easy striking dis- 
tance, it puts the pincers on these strong 
Jap bases. 

In order to protect Kwajalein from 
attacks based farther west on Kusaie, 
Ponape, and Truk, the entire western 
chain of Ralik Atolls, except Jaluit, was 
occupied. Additionally, the occupation 
of Ebon and Ailinglapalap Atolls puts 


the pincers on Jaluit. In the meantime, © 


efforts to neutralize Ponape and Truk 
are continuing, and Wake Island to the 
north is given periodic bombings to pre- 
vent its being a northern source of sup- 
ply for the Marshalls. 


Before an amphibious operation is 
attempted, unless it be in the nature of 
a surprise (in which case an accurate 
estimate of the difficulties to be en- 
countered must be made and ample 
recautions taken), it is preceded by a 
ght reconnaissance. In an area studded 
with atolls as in the Pacific, it should 
reveal which, if any, are capable of con- 
taining the numbers of transports and 
supply ships necessary for a successful 
amphibious venture against a_ greater 


objective. It will not, however, reveal 
concealed heavy defenses, the number 
of troops in a given area, or probably 
all the camouflaged anti-aircraft bat- 
teries. 

Only the heavy reconnaissance in 
force, consisting of all types of naval 
craft except transports, will show all 
these things, except the numbers of 
troops and their own tactical defenses. 
Also it helps to batter down the land 
defenses, paving the way for amphibious 
landings later, when desirable. Saipan 
and Tinian were subjected to a heavy 
reconnaissance in force, and now follows 
the action against Palau, Yap, and 
Woleai. Palau and Yap must remain as 
ultimate objectives, but Woleai was at- 
tacked both because of its strategic loca- 
tion and because its east and west } 
Lagoons afford small but safe staging 
areas both for the enemy and oureebi 
should we care to use them. 

From Woleai Atoll a sweep of 550 
miles includes Truk, Saipan, Palau, Yap, 
and the Ulithi and Ngulu Atolls. Both 
these atolls contain sufficient sea space 
to hold a large amount of shipping, and 
Ulithi, about 360 miles from Guam and 
Palau, is less than 120 miles from Yap. 
Since the occupation of the Western 
Carolines should be the prelude to more 
ambitious moves west, the recent attack 
may be the forerunner of others to come. 
And for the security of our future mid- 
Pacific convoy lanes, the seas from the 
Marshalls west and from Saipan south 
should be made safe for traffic by the 
elimination or neutralization of all 
danger spots. This, in brief, is an oute { 
line of present Central Pacific strategy. 
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morrow after all that pedal pushing in 
today’s fights.” 

Several pilots reported Jap fighter pi- 
lots for the first time using a four-man 
attack formation similar to ours. 

Our bombers and fighters spent the 
rest of the day working on shore installa- 
tions on Koror, Malakal, and Peleliu Is- 
lands and finishing off beached ships or 
any others still afloat or moving, and that 
night we left the area and headed east. 

Our pilots througheut two days of 
strafing, bombing, and torpedoing had 
carefully avoided hitting a Jap hospital 
ship which, painted white with a Red 
Cross on top, lay in the west lagoon. We 
had also attacked Yap today. The ship’s 
plan of the day for Saturday, April 1, 
said: “The target for today is Woleai, the 
staging base, between what was Palau 
and Truk.” 


Mopping Up: Woleai was a cinch and 
a disappointment. The field was small 
and’ appeared to be little used. Our 
planes destroyed fuel dumps, burned two 
Betties on the ground and damaged nine 
fighters on the ground which apparently 
weren't gassed because they couldn’t be 
set afire. 

The second strike was called off when 
so little was found there. There were not 
even any buildings to burn. The fliers and 
their crews began to look tired out and 
peaked after three consecutive days of 
strikes. From our carrier alone they made 
656 sorties in those three days, drop- 
ping 223 tons of bombs and thousands 
of rounds of machine-gun bullets. They 
had a right to be tired for a day or so. 

In fact, I am tuckered out just from 
thinking about it, watching them do it, 
and climbing all these ship’s ladders. 


Battle of Paradox 
On India-Burma Fronts Both Sides 
Gain in Offense, Lose in Defense 


The communiqué writer of the South- 
east Asia command was more inclined 
last week to begin his dispatches with 
mention of Arakan than with Northeast- 
ern India. On the Arakan coast of West- 
ern Burma the Allies were not doing 
badly. In Manipur State of Northeastern 
India the Allies faced a critical situation. 

The communiqué writer found space 
in one of his dispatches to record the cap- 
ture of a Japanese officer’s sword and 
medals. 


Communications: The Allies are sup- 
plying their forces in Burma, India, and 
China from bases in Assam, where the 
three frontiers join in the mountains. The 
two major supply routes to this region are 
the American-operated narrow-gauge As- 
cone railroad and the Brahmaputra 
River. The Japanese are supplying their 
forces from the Northern Burmese base 
of Myitkyina, main supply lines of which 
are the Myitkyina- Mandalay railroad and 
the Irrawaddy River. 

Last month the Allies set out to take 
Myitkyina, which would have given them 
control of Northern Burma. Lt. Gen. Jo- 
seph W. Stilwell with American-trained 
Chinese pushed down the Hukawng Val- 
ley; a British-led column of Kachin tribes- 
men started moving along the Hertz Val- 
ley farther east; and air-borne Com- 
mandos under the late Maj. Gen. Orde 
Charles Wingate landed south of the base. 

The three began converging on Myitk- 
yina. According to the books, the Japa- 
nese should have pounced on the invaders 
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to try to drive them out of Burma. In. 
stead, they boldly decided to invade 
India and cut the Allied communications 
lines. Thus, in an amazing military para. 
dox, each side was fighting defensively to 
keep open its own communications, and 
fighting offensively in enveloping moves 
to cut the enemy’s communications. 


The Good and the Bad: From a fight. 
ing standpoint, the situation inside Bur 
ma last week was good. Stilwell’s forces 
had fought down the Mogaung Valley to 
within 18 miles of Kamaing, whence a 
good motor road leads to Myitkyina, 42 
airline miles away. The Kachin tribes. 
men had pushed below the Tiang River, 
40 miles north of the objective. The air 
Commandos had cut the Myitkyina-Man- 
dalay railway. 

In India the situation was bad. Japa- 
nese troops in four columns were far in- 
side Manipur State on a 200-mile front. 
@ One column, driving on Imphal from 
the Chin Hills to the south, nearly 
trapped the crack Seventeenth Indian 
Division on the Tiddim-Imphal highway. 
After three weeks, during which it in- 
flicted 1,800 casualties on the Japanese 
while hacking its way through ambushes 
and road blocks, it reached Imphal. 

@ A second Japanese thrust was aimed 
head-on at Imphal, where the British in- 
tended to make a major stand. 

@ The third Japanese column moved to 
the highway between Imphal and the im- 
portant northerly base of Kohima and es 
tablished a 15-mile-long roadblock. Im- 
phal was isolated except by air. By. this 
week, the Japanese had fanned far be- 
yond their roadblock; they were within 
35 miles of the railroad. 

@ Tokyo claimed a fourth Japanese force 











Handmade: This picture of a Liberator bomber coming 
in to land over the heads of coolie laborers dragging the 
runway with a huge stone roller symbolizes the back- 


breaking Allied difficulties in the China theater of war. To 
build these airports, 300,000 Chinese workers and 100,000 
hand-made wheelbarrows have been conscripted. 
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Here’s a gun that shoots planes—together! 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Onornary riveting requires two 
workers — the one who handles the 
gun and the “bucker” who stands on 
the other side and backs up the 
rivets. 

When you build airplanes, how- 
ever, you frequently don’t have 
room for a “bucker.” In the fabri- 
cation of some parts, there isn’t 
even room for a human hand. 

The explosive rivet is used in just 
such tight places. Only one worker 
is needed. The head of the rivet is 
heated, setting off a small charge of 
powder which literally “fires” the 


rivet into place. 


But explosive rivets were heated 
by the conventional soldering iron. 
It took half an hour to bring this 
iron to detonating temperature. 
Then, out of Goodyear Research 
came a new device—something that 
looks and acts like a real gun... 
heats in a few seconds, is easy to 
handle, inexpensive to operate. 

The Goodyear worker simply 
squeezes the trigger. Electric cur- 
rent causes the tip of the gun to heat 
almost instantly. The rivet is det- 
onated . . . and — bang! — there 
goes another nail in the coffin of 
the enemy! 


A pioneer in rubber, Goodyear also uses 
years of experience working with metals, 
fabrics, chemicals... and from the new 
Goodyear Research Laboratory “the best 
is yet to come”— new and finer prod- 
ucts for you. 


Let's all back the attack with more War Bonds 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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“FINE TOBACCO—Nii smoke it later in LUCKIES” 


So round —so firm - 

so fully packed 
-so free and easy 
on the draw 


Copyright 1944. The American Tobdaceo Company 
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More often than not the fact is 
overlooked that the tank is but one ex- 
pression of gasoline warfare as cavalry 
is but one expression of muscle warfare. 
What does this mean? It means that 
military organization and tactics are 
governed by motive power and not by 
striking power. 

To make this clear—at its most impor- 
tant point of development, it wasn’t im- 
provement in naval artillery which in 
the middle of the last century revolu- 
tionized warfare at sea. Instead, as is 
common knowledge, it was the shift 
from wind-driven to steam-driven ships. 
It was the introduction of new motive 
power which radically changed naval 
organization and tactics. 

So today, the introduction of gasoline 
power has radically changed military 
organization and tactics, so much so 
that a gasoline-war-minded general 
would no more rely on muscle-war tac- 
tics than a present-day admiral would 
rely on naive tactics. Nevertheless, 
we see this constantly being done be- 
cause so many generals still think pri- 
marily in terms of striking power instead 
of motive power. 


Yet there is this distinction which 
makes all the difference between sea 
and land warfare: Whereas ‘the sea, 
whether navigated by sailing or by 
steam ships, has a universally flat sur- 
face, the earth, whether traversed by 
muscle-moved or gasoline-moved ar- 
mies, has a generally rough surface. In 
one medium—water—the going is uni- 
form; in the other it is diverse—flat on 
the deserts and plains and broken in 





the mountainous, wooded, and swampy 
regions. Throughout history this has 
meant that whereas naval organization 
and tactics have remained simple, mili- 
tary organization and tactics ie al- 
ways been complex. 

Thus in the heyday of muscle war- 
fare no efficient general would have at- 
tempted to storm a forest or a mountain 
with cavalry. Nor, in open country, 
would he have attempted to charge, 
outflank, or pursue his enemy with in- 
fantry. What he did do was to engage 
his enemy according to the character of 
the medium over which they were 
called upon to move. It was the medium 
which dictated which arms should be 
employed. 

Because in the present war this is as 
true as it was 2,000 years ago, a general 
still requires two types of fighting 
forces: one for flat-surface, the other for 
broken-surface warfare. Today the first 
is represented by gasoline-driven arms, 
among which the tank is the main com- 
bat weapon. The second is represented 
by gasoline-carried and marching forces 
—infantry and artillery as_ hitherto 
known but now possessing enhanced 
fighting power. 

Should 1 this argument be acceptable 
to the reader, then he will under- 
stand why in North Africa—the nursery 
of Hannibal’s famous cavalry—gaso- 
line-driven arms were supreme; and 
from this he will be able to deduce 
that as Italy is mountainous country— 
home of Caesar’s famous infantry— 
motorized forces are likely to be at a 
discount. 

By this I don’t mean that tanks and 


The Tank and the Pikestaff Mind 


by Maj. Cen. J. F.C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Retired 


other gasoline-driven arms are useless 
in mountainous country. They are not 
useless so long as valleys run parallel to 
the main line of operation, as was the 
case in 1941 when the Germans invad- 
ed Yugoslavia. But in Italy, as the 
Anglo-American line advances up and 
not across the Apennines, instead of 
each valley forming a road for tanks to 
move along, each is a ditch they have 
to cross and, if held, may have to storm. 
Hence, throughout the Italian campaign 
gasoline-driven arms have been at a dis- 
count and will continue to be so as long 
as these conditions prevail. 

As things are, these conditions are 
hourly being aggravated, for every day 
that goes by sees them strengthened by 
enemy action until each ridge and spur 
jutting from the Apennines is converted 
into a fortified line which has to be car- 
ried by assault. And, be it noted, the 
tank is neither a battering ram nor a 
piece of siege artillery—it is a weapon 
designed for mobile warfare. 


The truth would appear to be that 
before the invasion of Italy was 
launched, too little attention was paid 
to the topserennions difficulties of the 
country. Had this not been so, a very 
differently organized army would have 
been landed. And if time didn’t permit 
the Allied High Conimand to create 
such an army, then the campaign 
shouldn’t have been embarked upon. 
Though to me this is as plain as a pike- 
staff, it’s also equally plain to me that 
the pikestaff mind and not the tank 
is at the bottom of our present stale- 
mate. 





had entered Kohima itself. The Allies 
admitted that heavy fighting was going 
on in the suburbs. 


Blows at the Luftwaffe 


Spring rains and dense clouds over 
Northern Europe last week kept most of 
the great bombers of the RAF and the 
Eighth Air Force on their British fields 
until Saturday. Then, with the return of 
clear weather, Flying Fortresses and Lib- 
erators lashed at two aircraft plants at 
Brunswick and five airdromes north of 
the Ruhr. In fierce air battles that day, 34 
bombers and 24 Allied fighters were lost 
~but 148 German planes were shot down. 

The next day the Eighth scored again 
when some of its Forts and Liberators 
drove 60 miles to the east to pound air- 
craft works in the Polish city of Posen. 
The big craft also ranged across Northern 


Germany and hammered aircraft plants in 
Tutow, Warnemiinde, and Marienburg. 

Earlier, strong formations of P-51 
Mustang fighters launched a new phase 
of the air war. Alone, they dared squally 
weather to assault Luftwaffe bases deep 
in the Reich, near Berlin and Munich. 


Ace High 

At the Mustang fighter base in Eng- 
land, the films from gun cameras were 
rushed to the dark room after each raid 
and the pilots and ground crews waited 
on tenterhooks for the record of new 
German kills. Capt. Don Gentile, with 
a score of 22 German planes, and Capt. 
Duane Beeson, with 21, were leading the 
race. The competition was so stiff that 
neither would take his regular turn of 
leave to London, lest he miss a mission 
and another chance at the Luftwaffe. 





Last week, after the Mustang thrust 
to Berlin, 23-year-old Don Gentile 
claimed he had reached the top, with a 
score of 27 enemy planes destroyed. 
Seven of Gentile’s claims were for planes 
destroyed on the ground, which are not 
counted in other war theaters, but which 
the Eighth allows because Luftwaffe 
fighters have avoided air combat in re- 
cent months and because pilots contend 
parked planes are even harder to de- 
stroy, in the face of sizzling gunfire from 
the ground. 

When the assessment board.allowed his 
claims, the tall, dark-haired young pilot, 
son of a night-club owner in Piqua, Shio, 
outshone Maj. Joe Foss and Maj. Greg 
Boyington, Marine heroes who shot down 
26 Japs in the Pacific. And he passed 
the mark every American flier has driven 
for—the record set by the top American 
ace of the last war: Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
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backer, who destroyed 21 German planes 
in air combat for certain, plus one prob- 
able and four balloons. Three days later 
Don Gentile got three more planes, rais- 
ing his bag to 30. 


Balkan Air Blitz 


The star performers in Italy, both Al- 
lied and German, stayed in their pillboxes 
and kept their powder dry last week. Oc- 
casionsll > artillery growled. Allied tacti- 
cal planes hit the Germans ten blows for 
one. And Nazi speculators told of an 
Allied “plan” to pack the Anzio beach- 
head with crack forces and _ then 
launch a major assault on Rome 
simultaneously with the invasion of 
Western Europe. 

But if the land fronts were quiet, the 
Mediterranean Strategic Air Force, helped 
by good weather, put on a show that for 
a time even outdazzled the bomber forces 
based in England. Continuing a series of 
great raids Toner with the assault on 
railyards at Sofia on March 80, the For- 
tresses and Liberators of Maj. Gen. 
Nathan F. Twining’s Fifteenth Air 
Force landed heavy blows on Steyr, 
Austria, and then at Budapest, Buchar- 
est, and Ploesti. 

In the April 2 attack on Nazi ball-bear- 
ing and aircraft plants at Steyr, the bomb- 
ers and their Thunderbolt and Lightning 
escorts scored a record for the theater by 
knocking 157 enemy planes out of the 
sky on a day when the entire Mediterra- 
nean Allied Air Forces lost only 33 planes. 
Yet the offensive was not chiefly remark- 
able for air battles. Its great significance 
lay in the fact that for the first time the 
British and Americans were bringing 
direct support to the Russians in their 


drive against Hitler's Balkan satellites. 


e > 
‘Biased 

At American headquarters in London, 
officers in the know about invasion plans 
are termed “biased,” while those with 
only partial knowledge are known mere- 
ly as “bigoted” or “prejudiced.” Thus a 
general may ask at a meeting: “Is so-and- 

.so biased?” meaning is it OK to talk 
freely? 

One of the most “biased” of all the 
officers is Lt. Gen. Omar N. Bradley, 
senior commander of American invasion 
ground forces in Britain. He talked freely 
and confidently last week about invasion 
prospects to a group of American offi- 
cers. “I have heard rumors that 90 per 
cent of us wouldn’t come back,” he said. 
“That is tommyrot . . . Some of you won't 
come back but it will be very few. In 
the Tunisian campaign we lost only an 
average of three or four men to 1,000 
. . . The success of the whole war de- 
— on this operation and I have no 

of its outcome . . . We have the best 
soldiers and the best equipment and 
more of it than the Germans ever 
dreamed of. After a few days of it you 
won't have anything to worry about.” 






British Combine 
Rocket guns like this defend London 


Swoosh and Swoosh! 
A British Rocket Battery Fires 
and Mere Correspondents Recoil 


Al Newman, NEWSWEEK war corre- 


spondent, visited a British anti-aircraft - 


rocket battery and sent the following 
story of what he saw of the fearsome new 


weapons. 


The British anti-aircraft command in- 
vited the press to this famous seaside 
town to see a rocket battery at practice, 
or in real action if the Germans felt like 
raiding. It was like a bid to spend an eve- 
ning with a fire-breathing hippogriff, but 
with its usual perversity the press turned 
out in force. 

We stumbled our way through a vast 
area, passing row upon row of black 
shapes—which turned out to be the guns 
and their ammunition huts—to emerge 
finally on a road about a hundred yards 
from one side of the battery. When we 
arrived it was ten minutes before firing 
time. So a colleague and I decided we 
would go over and have a look at the 
nearest unit. 


Ready, Aim . . . The gun is a strange, 
barrel-less device. The shells are a bigger 
caliber than I had thought, and they 
have much longer cases than ordinary ar- 
tillery ammunition because of the huge 
propellent charge that is required. There 
is a shield on each weapon to protect 
the two members of the crew from the 
terrific backflash. In the shield itself 
are small dimmed-out lights by which 
they set dials for elevation and direction 


and adjust fuses for the altitude of the 
burst. 


All commands are transmitted elec- 
trically by small loudspeakers at each 
gun so that the entire battery is centrally 
controlled. The firing is simultaneous and 
done electrically from the. control room. 
One man presses a button to set off the 
entire battery, and I hope they make 
him pay for the privilege because it 
must be more fun than anything else in 
this war. 

Time was growing short so I suggested 
to a colleague that we move out of the 
way. “I think I'll stay here behind the 
shield,” he said. 

“Better wait till one of the later 
rounds,” I suggested. 

People were beginning to shout 
“Ready!” so we cleared off back to the 
road with the rest of the group. Now 
more dim lights were flashing on, and 
there were more shouts as firing data was 
received and complied with, and the 
clank of metal as the guns swiveled 
around and elevated and the projectiles 
were laid on their rails. 


. .. Fire! There was one of those bad, 
brief silences. Swoosh! Everything lit wu 
in white flaming streaks, and you could 
smell cordite and feel the light ash of the 
propellent dust on 104 turned-up face. 
Five seconds went by before the clouds 
lit up with multiple flashes as the shells 
exploded. Seconds later their drumfire 
noise came down like a string of giant 
cannon crackers going off. 

The reaction of the press representa- 
tives was unusually unanimous. They 
moved back 10 feet and said: “Jeez.” 

“Are you going back to the gun for 
the next round?” I asked my friend. 

“I think I can see just as well from 
here,” he said. 

“That was just a small section of the 
battery,” interposed an anti-aircraft off- 
cer. “Later we will fire the whole thing.” 


And Fire Again: Meanwhile you were 
blinking your eyes. But for five minutes 
you could close them and see _ those 
streaks again. Then they fired that part 
of the battery several times, but it didn’t 
get monotonous. At last the dim lights 
flashed on all over the area and the en- 
tire battery prepared to open up. Re- 
member that story in the Arabian Nights 
where the fisherman finds the bottle and 
opens it and a huge genie who needs a 
shave pops out with a roar and a thun- 
derclap? Well, it was like that, only mul- 
tiplied several times over and consider- 
ably gaudier. We said it was wonderful 
and took our shaky knees away from 
there. 

Later that night there was a party 
given by the nearby heavy anti-ai 
battery. All of the journalists were danc- 
ing with ATS girls who run plotting in- 
struments. 

“How did you like the Z guns?” my 
partner shouted. 

“You won't know what I mean, my 
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G.I. music-makers 


~ 


OcarInas AND TONETTES of Tenite 
have furnished the jive for many a 
jam session held in foxholes, in can- 
teens behind the lines, and on troop 
convoys. These easy-to-play, pocket- 
size instruments are issued by the 
Army to overseas troops—with instruc- 
tion books and monthly “hit-kits” of 
popular songs. 

In military overseas hospitals, sol- 
diers “convalesce to music.” Because 
tonettes and ocarinas are light to han- 
dle and require little concentration to 
learn to play, they are high on the list 


of preferred instruments, help inactive 
hours to_pass more quickly. One of the 
few means of self-entertainment, these 
midget music-makers are to the soldier 
an outlet for nerves under high ten- 
sion, a shield against homesickness. 
The Army also uses Tenite for a 
hundred purposes more grim, as bayo- 
net scabbards, ammunition rollers, 
tank and bomber parts. One advantage 
or another has determined its choice 
where a plastic was needed — tough- 
ness, lightness, low heat conductivity, 


the high speeds at which it can be 


molded or extruded to shape in the 
mass production of combat equipment. 

Tenite is constantly being adopted 
for new civilian as well as military 
uses. Product designers who would 
like more information about its prop- 
erties are requested to write to the 
TENNESSEE EastMAN CorRPORATION 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Co.), 


Kincsport, TENNESSEE. 


TENITE 


AN EASTMAN PLASTIC 








































1. Cellulose must first be stored at 70°F. and 
55% we for proper seasoning. Then Air At 
Work throug steeping, shredding and churning 
operations reduces it to a gummy liquid... main. 
taining required temperatures and humidities... 
guarding against impurities and air bubbles that 
would lead to yarn failures and profit-robbing 
rejects. 





2. This liquid is forced through a series of pin- 
point holes into a seething acid bath where it is 
in 


tion of the vis. 

it—air ex. 
haust carries away the dangerous acid fumes that 
would hamper production. 


conditioned air prevents 
cose solution . . . and—most im 


in post-war planning and conver- 
sion, to better your peace-time com- 
petitive standing by putting air to 
work . . . to air condition, ventilate, 
heat, convey, control dust or fumes 
or burn fuel more economically. 


B. F, STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park » . Boston 36, Mass. 


BRINGS SPRUCE LOGS ‘4 
TO THE STOCKING COUNTER! 


LIFE BEGINS, for a rayon stocking, in a mess of spruce logs and cotton linters. 
Both are rich in cellulose—the raw material of rayon—that is as weather- 
sensitive as a new-born babe. In fact, satisfactory rayon thread was never 
produced until conditioned air took over the job, nursing it along through 
acid baths and whirling machines to the point where it emerges as a strong, 
sheer stocking or piece of cloth. Let’s see just how it works... 


to a hair-thin thread of yarn. Again, - 


3. ween ing and drying the “cakes” of 
ps ae wind thread into cones, condi. 
tioned air is used for many purposes, including 


and maintaining moisture ‘content in 
cones for the knitting machines. 





4. Conditioned cir is on the job in knitting rooms, 
too. It controls static electricity . .. prevents exces- 
sive scrap and calorie brittle or “furred”’ fibers. 

finally, Air At Work in the ng room 
absorbs the fog of vapor around the boiling-off, 
dyeing and rinsing processes . . . keeps production 
in high gear. 





ALL TOLD, you buy 1150 pounds of Air At Work with each pair of rayon 
stockings! The part AIR plays in manufacturing precision and economy 
may give you an idea for after Victory. Let Sturtevant work with you now, 


Sita Gell 
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dear leftenent,” I shouted back. “But 
any Fourth of July from now on will be 
strictly minor league.” 












Rewon Ukraine 


The Battle of the Ukraine was over. 
The winner was Russia. The last act was 
the recapture of Odessa, ruined shell of 
the once great port on the Black Sea and 
last big German-held city in the great 
Soviet southern republic which Hitler 
once planned to turn into his granary. 

As usual in such unconcealable de- 
feats, the Germans were first with the 
news. Early on April 10, they announced 
that Odessa had been “evacuated” in the 
course of “large-scale detaching move- 
ment.” Within afew hours, Marshal Stal- 
in confirmed the great news and ordered 
an unusual salute—24 Salvoes by each 
of 324 guns in Moscow plus 12 salvoes 
by 120 guns of Black Sea warships. 

Along with the victory came sweet re- 
venge for the actual captors—Gen. Rodion 
Y. Malinovsky and his men of the Third 
Ukrainian Army. For Malinovsky was 
born in Odessa and many of his veterans 
defended the city during its 64-day siege 
in 1941. In that siege women and chil- 
dren joined the Red Army in fighting the 
Germans and Rumanians. Often they 
fought behind barricades of their own 
dead. Finally they all withdrew, letting 
the Rumanians enter the empty city. 

But Malinovsky was determined to 
prevent the. Germans from duplicating 
that get-away. In a swift forceful stroke, 
his men swept across the rain-soaked 
steppe north of the city, and then 
curled down to the Dniester liman, form- 
ing the estuary of the Dniester west of 

essa. That formed a bristling land ring 
around the port. It left the Germans in 
Odessa only one poor escape route—the 





- single-track railway with its ferry across 


the seaward end of the Dniester liman. 















On to Ploesti: That was only one big 
Russian victory. Farther north, the Rus- 
sian offensive for the first time rolled up 
to the territcry of an ally. Marshal Greg- 
ory Zhukoff’s First Army of the Ukraine 
advanced to the old border of Czecho- 
Slovakia, at the part now called Carpa- 
tho-Ukraine and occupied by Hungary. 

The event provoked a congratulatory 
message to Stalin from President Eduard 
Benes, chief of the Czecho-Slovak gov- 
ernment-in-exile and an architect of 
the 1943 Soviet-Czecho-Slovak alliance. 
Benes declared that by “entering the ter- 
ritory of the homeland,” the Russians 
were bringing freedom to the Czechs. 
And from London and Moscow broad- 
casts streamed to the homeland urging 
the underground to rise up against the 
invader. 

The advance to the Czecho-Slovak 
border brought the Russians close to 
Jablonica Pass, historic gateway throug) 
the Carpathians to the Plain of Hungary 
beyond, and was part of a drive that put 
the First Army on the borders of both 





















I hen he steps 
out of this line... 


'...Will there be 
place in this one? 





Your bonds mean weapons today...jobs tomorrow 


Today he’s facing the biggest job any young man 
ever tackled. The rest of us must back him up with 
everything we’ve got. 


That not only means buying bonds to pay for the 
things he’s fighting with—the guns, planes, ships 
and tanks that industry is turning out night and 
day. It also means buying bonds to protect the things 
he’s fighting for: 


1. Peace of Mind while he’s ae: Your war 
bond investment fights inflation by keeping extra 
money out of circulation and thereby helps to keep 
prices down. 


2. A job when he gets back: Your war bond in- 
vestment builds purchasing power—your purchas- 
ing power—for the products that industry must 
have a market for after the war if it is to pro- 
vide peacetime jobs for both veterans and war 
workers... 


Yes, your war bonds are an investment—in his pres- 
ent and future as well as yours. If you buy enough 


. of them,*he can’t lose and neither can you... 


Nickel, too, means weapons today...jobs tomorrow 


Today, Nickel is helping industry gtr planes that 
can take it, tanks that are tough, ships that cover 
the Seven Seas. It is putting extra fight into the 
alloys that are the heart of these and other weapons. 


One day Nickel will be turned again to its peacetime 
purpose; it will join hands with steel and other 


metals to improve the products that serve men and - 


provide jobs. 


Nickel will be better prepared than ever to help in- 
dustry produce the homes, the cars, tractors, wash- 
ing machines and other metal-containing products 
needed-to rebuild and replenish a war-torn world— 
just as Nickel’s technical staff is prepared to help 
manufacturers now with their metal problems. 


The International N, T C K. EK ie Company, Inc. 


New York, N.Y. 


World’s largest miners, smelters and refiners of Nickel 
and Platinum metals . . . producers of MONEL | 
and other high-Nickel alloys 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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Czecho-Slovakia and Northern Rumania 
along a 125-mile front. 
But the most spectacular advance in- 
to Rumania was scored by Marshal Ivan 
S. Koneff’s Second Ukrainian Army. Its 
main thrust put the Second Army on the 
Seret River, 85 to 40 miles beyond the 


Pia 


4 
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Prut, along a 53-mile front. North of this 
sector the Reds occupied Dorohoi, which 
is connected by acdirect railroad with the 
vast Ploesti oilfield 220 miles to the 
south. Thus the way was opened for a 
drive on Hitler’s main oil treasury down 
the Seret Valley. 





LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





Apvancep ALLIED HEADQUAR- 
TERS IN ITaLy—A smart little 11-year- 
old girl in Pompeii once told me how 
schoolteachers under Fascism taught 
children to think of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can war effort. The English and Amer- 
icans cannot fight together they were 
told, nor can they even fight separate- 
ly because they are respectively noth- 
ing more than “marmalade eaters” and 
“labor strikers.” 

“But I knew better than that,” said 
the child, “because the English and 
Americans speak the same language. 
We and the Germans spoke different 
languages and disliked each other 
very much. How could we fight well 
together?” 


Ihave never seen a British soldier 
mortified in the least by the advertise- 
ment of his partiality for marnialade. 
Nor do Americans fight discernibly 
less well because of occasional strikes 
at home. Combat infantry, in fact, 
have little time or thought to give to 
such matters when they’re in action, 
and in Italy they've been in action 
more or less continuously. 

However, there is no debating that 
for better or worse, well-informed or 
otherwise, many American troops 
overseas have chafed and fumed—in 
print in letters to the editor as well as 

rivately—over strikes and actions of 
har leaders in the States. The at- 
tempt of a returning soldier to pene- 
trate to the proboscis of John L. Lewis 
(latrine rumor hereabouts has it he 
led with his right, a very poor way to 
do business) shows the violence 
which this feeling can reach. 

Now the British soldier, impervious 
to attack on his marmalade flank, is 
showing considerable touchiness in the 
matter of strikes in Britain. These 
have been more frequent, or at least 

_more publicized, in the last few 
months, and the fact is brightly re- 
flected in the letter columns of the 
British Army’s best and most candid 
newspaper, Eighth Army News. Brit- 
ish soldier reaction is different from 
American. In this, as in other ques- 
tions of principle or policy, the British 
enlisted man tends to think in sharp 





What Marmalade Eaters Think About Strikes 


by JOHN LARDNER 


* a further request of you—ask yourself 


categories, to be more clearly pro or 
con and less confused than the Ameri- 
can. It’s true he has had more time to 
be. Most labor problems, for instance, 
are far older in Britain than in Amer- 
ica. 
Among the American troops also, it 
has been those who took it for granted 
that labor is sort of a stage villain and 
strikes are launched just for the hell 
of it who've been the most voluble, 
while former union workers and oth- 
ers with labor sympathies have argued 
only in tents or at mess tables and 
more or less loafed with typewriter 
and fountain pen. It’s otherwise with 
the British troops in the field. All sides 
speak—and speak with great energy 
and confidence. 

Signalman Maddock writes in to 
say that the striking miners are traitors 
and should be shot. In reply, Pvt. Jay 
Hall says in part: “What does he think 
these oldtimers come out on strike for? 
They come out for the same reason 
which we are fighting for—freedom 
. . . I wouldn't now change places 
with any miner, the hardest-worked 
and least paid man of today, although 
the majority of them would only be 
too glad to change places with me.” 

As opposed to this there are coolly 
inquisitorial correspondents like Lance 
Corporal Richardson who writes: “I 
should like you to print a list of the 
strikes that have taken place in Britain 
in the last twelve months, giving as 
detailed a description of the causes 
as you possibly can . . . I would make 


if there is any wisdom in publishing 
an endless stream of correspondence 
on the question of ‘leave to the United 
Kingdom’ or, alternatively, ‘repatria- 
tion’. ” 


- On this and such topics as wheth- 
er The London Daily Worker should 
have press representation on the. sec- 
ond Font, British soldiers are out- 
spoken and quick on the draw. On 
marmalade they are unanimous and 
therefore silent. By silence on one 
count and freedom to argue publicly 
on the other, they have made a sucker 
out of Fascist schoolteaching. 
































Her boss calls her a 


Revolutionist! 


HIS girl is a typist. She has always had a good record for loyalty 
and efficiency, for suggesting new ideas. 


One of these ideas revolutionized office procedures. 


Here’s what happened. She suggested to the department manager that 
basic personnel information be put on Addressograph plates so that office 
records could be kept by machine instead of typewriter. Results: twenty- 
three separate typing jobs were reduced to one! 


Then the idea spread to other departments. Through Addressograph 
simplified business methods inventory time was reduced, payroll handling 
simplified. The original suggestion eventually resulted in saving thousands 
of man-hours monthly, pointed the way to even greater postwar savings. 


If you write anything repeatedly, you can do it better, faster with 100% 
accuracy by Addressograph-Multigraph methods. Results are revolution- 
ary. The method is often an adaptation of your present system. You can 
handle inventories, storekeeping, production control, purchase orders, 
tool crib control, parts and job identifi- 
cations, and dozens of other paperwork 


. b e h d ° h e nee is 
apa ee ograp 


Methods Department will gladly show 
you how. Write the Addressograph- 


TRADE-MARE REG WS PAT OFF 


Multigraph Corporation—Cleveland SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS - 


and all principal cities of the world. 







Prices of hand model Addressographs begin 
et $12.50; electric models at $177.50. 
Ulustrated is Medel 900 with lister fer 
sheets and dating attachment at $240.00, 
f. o. b. Cleveland. 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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Elizabeth, the Future Queen 
of World’s Soundest Monarchy 


There were no comets reported in the London sky on the night of April 21, 1926, 
but there was a lively interchange of telephone calls between Mayfair 5250, the 
number of 17 Bruton Street, and Western 0823, the private phone of Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, the Home Secretary. 

Shortly after 2 a.m. the answer was in the affirmative. A large car bearing an Auto- 
mobile Club license rolled from Queen’s Gate to Berkeley Square. It deposited the 
short-legged, sharp-faced Cabinet Minister at the Bruton Street address, town house 
of the Earl of Strathmore and Kinghorne—and at the time the temporary residence of 
the Earl's daughter, the wife of Albert of York. 

A little later, in an upper back room, Sir William lifted the tails of his frock coat 
and gingerly parted the curtains to peep at what he had waited hours to see—the 
rumpled, red face of a brand-new baby. The baby looked up at Sir William and gave 
him the treatment the House of Commons frequently meted out to him—it yawned 
in his face. The Home Secretary thereupon was able to attest to the birth of the in- 
fant and telegraphed the fact to the Lord Mayor of London and the governors of all 
Dominions and Colonies. After daybreak the bells of St. Paul’s rang out, using ten 
bells. Forty-one-gun salutes were fired in Hyde Park and the Tower of London. The 
Captain of the King’s Guard automatically became a brevet major. 

A future Queen of England had been born. F 








of royal romance the first in line. Some 


The Birthday 


Since the foregoing events took place 
nearly two decades of British history 
have unrolled. The fashionable Mayfair 
block containing No. 17 Bruton Street 
was long ago demolished and replaced 
with buildings now housing the Minis- 
tries of Economic Warfare and War 


_ Transport. The little girl who by accident 


of birth was third in succession to the 
throne of Britain has become by accident 








Keystone 


day she may be crowned Elizabeth II, 
successor to the two women whose reigns 
marked the most brilliant periods of 
English history, Elizabeth I and Victoria. 

On Friday, April 21, she celebrates her 
18th birthday. She does not come of age 
until she is 21, yet in some ways this 
birthday is the most important of her 
life. For from then on, in case of the 
death of George VI, she succeeds directly 
as Queen. Before her 18th birthday a 
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Regency would have been appointed, 
She will also, according to last year’s 
Act of Parliament, become a member of 
the Council of State set up to act in the 
King’s absence. Here training for the 
duties of the throne will enter into the 
most vital stage. 

But Elizabeth’s position is still studded 
with the anomalies the British so cherish 
and preserve. Her full title is Her Royal 
Highness, Princess Elizabeth Alexandra 
Mary, Heiress Presumptive to the 
Throne; Colonel, Grenadier Guards; 
President, Royal College of Music. Her 
royal titles are by courtesy only. She has 
been granted no peerage, orders of 
knighthood, decorations, or rank of any 
sort. In short, she is still a commoner, 
She cannot marry without her father’s 
permission until she is 25. If she should 
become Queen before she is 21, she 
could sign Acts of Parliament but she 
could not order a glass of beer in a pub 
or be required to pay her private debts. 

The celebration of this occasion in 
Elizabeth’s lite was planned with war. 
time austerity in mind—a small family 
party at the Royal Lodge in Windsor 
Great Park, the Princess’s present head- 
quarters, possibly a marchpast of the 
Grenadier Guards at Windsor Castle; al- 
most certainly not even a private dance; 
perhaps a present from her favorite uncle, 
the Duke of Windsor, whose abdication 
was the event that put her ‘first in line 
for the throne. It was a birthday fit only 
for a princess. 


The Girl 


At 18 the light golden hair that dis- 
tinguished Elizabeth as a child has dark- 
ened to a hue more brunette, although it 
still glitters under light. Her eyes, large 
and blue, come from her mother and so 














Elizabeth I and Victoria traced paths of glory for Elizabeth II, England’s Queen-to-be 
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AN AMERICAN PILOT bobs 
on the sea waves, forced 
down miles from shore. 


It’s easy to guess the thoughts that 
flash through his mind—even the mind 
of an airman used to staking his life 
on every combat mission. 


But then he hears a welcome roar— 
the roar of an Air Forces rescue boat 
under full throttle. It slows down, hauls 
him aboard, and speeds for home. 


From start to finish, rescue work calls 


_ for speed: 


Speed handled with such skill that 
in one area our losses of pilots 
downed over water were cut 70% 
in a single month; 

Speed provided by two Packard 
marine engines, twins of those that 
drive the Navy’s deadly PT-boats, 
precision mates ofthe engines for 
the planes pictured at the right. 


The Emergency Rescue Branch of the 
Army Air Forces was born in August, 
1948, but its files already hold some 
of the war’s most dramatic reports. 
Each boat carries an expert crew, spe- 
cially trained in rescue work. Their re- 
sults are reflected in even higher morale 
among the fliers—and among the folks 
back home. 


Some day, the full story of the Emer- 
gency rescue boats can be told. It will 
add a thrilling chapter to the annals of 
a fighting service that safeguards its 
fighting men. 

* * * 


If you could visit the Packard aircraft 
or marine engine plants, you would see 
many new manufacturing methods that 
will bring you better, finer Packard 
cars after the war. 


Today, we can spot flaws in metal 
that used to escape the closest inspec- 
tion. That’s why high-speed parts in 





your future Packard can be. made 
lighter, but stronger and safer. And they 
will last longer, too—thanks to other new 
processes like “nitriding” for hardening 
metal surfaces. 


Right now, these new developments 
are hastening war production. After 
Victory, they will help to produce the — 
finest Packards ever built. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONS 
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Superb examples of modern progress in 
rail travel are the Santa Fe Railway Sys- 
tem’s famous El Capitans. For more than 
six years these gleaming, stainless steel, 
all chair car trains have spanned the 
2227 miles of plain and mountain be- 
tween Chicago and Los Angeles. 


Combining low fares, record speed 
and new ideas of seating, lighting, .air- 
conditioning and arrangement that make 
coach travel luxurious by day and by 
night, these trains are immensely popu- 


lar. They have carried hundreds of thou- 
sands of travellers; have covered more 
than 3,200,000 miles. 


Like scores of cars on other crack 
Santa Fe trains, and celebrated trains on 
many others of America’s foremost rail- 
roads, El Capitans were built of stain- 
less steel by the Edward G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Company. They are light in 
weight, economical to operate, strong, 
unsurpassed in safety. In strenuous, con- 
tinuous service, they have demonstrated 


the soundness of Budd ideas and con- 
struction methods for modern passenger 
equipment. 


Trains like these are a brilliant prom- 
ise for the future when materials and 
men for their building are released from 
war production. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 


Specialists in stainless steel transportation equip- 
ment for land, sea and air. Inventors of the 
SHOTWELD* system of fabricating hi-tensile steel. 


@ REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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International 


Princess’s progress: Elizabeth was born a commoner in Bruton Street; the Welsh gave her a miniature house . . . 


Ewing Galloway 


- «and as Queen she will reign as mistress over the vast and sprawling pile of Windsor Castle 


does her exceptional complexion. Her 
voice, too, is like her mother’s but pitched 
several notes higher. An almost unroyal 
color gleams in her face, reflecting the 
perfect health the Princess has always en- 
joyed. Even as a child she was never once 
sick until she was nearly 3 years old. 


Physically, Elizabeth has thus been 


cast from a sound mold. Her original con- 
stitution has been strengthened by a 
judicious indulgence in sports (the word 
judicious describes most of her carefully 
chosen activities). She learned to skate. 
She learned to swim at the fashionable 
Bath Club in Dover Street (which has 
since been bombed out) and won a life- 
saving medal. ; 


But most of all she learned to ride. 


When Elizabeth was 2%, her father and 
mother—then Duke and Duchess of York 
—took Naseby Hall in Northamptonshire 
for the hunting season. Here, in some of 
‘the best hunting country in England, the 
child learned what a stable smells like 
and went to her first meet. In 1929 King 

rge V presented his granddaughter 


with a Shetland pony named Peggy. . 


Owen, the King’s own groom, taught her 
to ride and a succession of horses fol- 
lowed—Gem (1933), Snowball (1935), 
and her present mount, Comet, a full- 
sized hunter. 

The Princess likes riding because it 
involves horses and horses are animals. 
She shares all the innate British love for 
animals. She once said: “If I am ever 
queen, the first thing I shall do is’ to 
order that no horses shall be used on 
Sundays. They must have a rest some- 
time.” 

Along with horses came other animals, 
beginning with Brownie, a chow. She 
even made friends at the age of 1 with 
a not very friendly parrot whom she spied 
when she was brought to tea with King 
George V and Queen Mary at Bucking- 
ham Palace. e parrots name was 
Charlotte and it had been the pet of 
Edward VII, with the result that it had 
only two vocal accomplishments. It 
would occasionally let drop a word in 
Edward’s thick German accent or it 


would make noises like the loud pop ahd 
hiss of a bottle of champagne being 
opened. Champagne was Edward’s drink. 


The Life 


Since the start of the war, Elizabeth 
has lived for the most part at the Royal 
Lodge in Windsor Great Park. Just be- 
fore hostilities began, the royal family 
was still at Balmoral, the great pile in 
the Scottish Highlands acquired during 
Victoria’s time. Elizabeth was left there 
until the end of September and then 
sent to Birkhall, a grouse-shooting lodge 
nearby privately owned by George VI. 
At Christmas 1939, however, she re- 
turned to her parents and was then sent 
to the Royal Lodge. 

The lodge originally was a tasteless 
Gothic cottage, built in 1814 for the 
Prince Regent. In 1932 the Yorks took it 
over as a small, private residence where 
they could lead their own lives. They 
reconstructed it so thoroughly that the 
only original room remaining is the large 
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Acme 


The baby Princess learned her royal manners early 


International 


Queen Mary kept a stern eye over Elizabeth at the coronation 


The Girl Guide grew up and met Irving Berlin 


British Combine photos 


ground-floor dining room, now the main 
sitting room. The new rooms have low 
ceilings, arched doorways, pale pink 
walls, and soft brown carpets. The Royal 
Lodge is intimate, unostentatious, and 
comfortable. King George VI, an enthu- 
siastic swimmer, also built a swimming 
pool, which Elizabeth now uses. 


A Princess’s Day: Life is simple and 
life is earnest at the Royal Lodge. A 
typical day runs like this: “Rise early, 
schoolroom breakfast, lessons 9:30 to 
11:00, break for short walk or ride, les- 
sons from 11:45 till lunch, two more 
hours of lessons in the afternoon, varying 
according to season and other plans.” 
Clothes are simple too. At the lodge, 
Elizabeth wears tweed skirts, knitted 
jerseys, and plain brogues. At other times 
she is permitted tailored suits, plain skirts, 
plain blouses, and short jackets. Her 
jewelry consists of a silver wrist watch, 
and an inexpensive brooeh. 

Frequently, the King and Queen man- 
age to get out to the Royal Lodge, al- 
though not as often as they would like. 
At Easter they go into residence at Wind- 
sor Castle in their private apartments. 
At Christmas, however, there is a small 
family reunion in the lodge. 

Elizabeth gets away for occasional, 


' visits to relatives. Last November she’ 


visited Queen Mother Mary and went 
hunting. In the summer she goes to 
Glamis (pronounced Glams), the famous 
haunted castle in Scotland owned by her 
maternal grandfather, the Earl of Strath- 
more and Kinghorne, and from there to 
Balmoral or Birkhall. 


Going Out: The Princess is fond of the 
theater (she and her sister Margaret 
Rose have performed a Christmas panto- 
mime for thé past two years) and every 
now and then she gets into London. Last 
fall, sporting her first fur coat—a gray 
squirrel—she saw “This Is the Army” and 
later talked with Irving Berlin. But it was 
only last month that she ate in a public 
restaurant for the first time. On this oc- 
casion, the Duchess of Kent took her to 
Claridge’s after an early theater. 

The Princess’s relations with young 
men are royal and distant. On her six- 
teenth birthday she first made her debut 
at a small private dance, where she 
danced first with the King and then with 
a number of young officers. A month 
later she gave another dance for about 
60 young people in the drawing room 
at the Royal Lodge with the Life Guards 
band providing the music. Elizabeth has 
never had a date and her engagement 
and marriage. aré matters of state to be 
considered at length by Parliament. 


The Public 


More than any movie star, the Princess 
must live for her public. Yet her first 
appearance in this world didn’t attract 
much attention. Everyone was busy 
choosing brides for the Prince of Wales 





OMEWHERE in mid-Atlantic be- - Se: Today, their service is of inestimable 
tween Brazil and the African Gold , 4 EY, ae > value in winning the war. Tomorrow, 
Coast, two Pan American Clippers .. ‘o> ae these same airlines will be invaluable 
pass in the night. On clock-work a —_—" in winning good will and understand- 
schedules these giant 42%-ton ships — ing among the nations of the earth, 
with passengers and vital cargoes are plying the and in maintaining an enduring peace. - 
| Allies’ aerial life lines—to Australia, Hawaii, Por- 


Thompson Products has worked closely with 
tugal, Alaska, England, Tunisia. 


engine and plane builders since the early days of 
A load of vitally needed incendiary materials leaves aviation. We have the satisfaction of knowing that 


New York—4 days later it is in Karochi, India, to be many vital aircraft parts developed by Thompson 
picked up by Pan American’s Affiliated China Nation- ! 
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al Aviation Corporation and rushed to Chungking. 
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and assumed that his children would 
edge Elizabeth out of the picture. A 
few nurses wheeled their prams down 
Bruton Street in the hope of glimpsing 
royalty but that was all. 

Then, suddenly, at the age of 2, Eliza- 
beth caught on with the public. The Yorks 
had also emerged into the public eye 
when they took a good-will trip to Aus- 
tralia. They returned with 3 tons of toys 
for Elizabeth and the dg: a hd and 
caption writers made her the “Empire's 
Favorite Little Girl.” The publicity 
mounted at such a pace that the Duke of 
York was able to start a sctapbook of 
newspaper misstatements and _society- 
column drivel which he called “Things 
that Never Happened to Us.” 


Life on Piccadilly: The Yorks at this 
time moved to the house at 145 Picca- 
dilly which they occupied until the ab- 
dication—“The Palace Without a Num- 
ber” as it was called. Elizabeth was in- 
stalled in a nursery overlooking the Green 
Park. It had been intended that she 
should have her daily outing there but 
the public put a stop to that. About this 
time also Elizabeth became officially ir- 
resistible, when the press discovered that 
she was nicknamed “Lilybet” in the 
family. 

For her sixth birthday, the people of 
Wales gave Elizabeth a miniature house 
called Y Bwythynn Bach to Gwellt—“The 
Little House With the. Straw Roof.” It 
caught fire before it was set up near the 
Royal Lodge. Everything was in minia- 
ture except the stamp on the Deed of 
Gift. It would have required an Act of 
Parliament to approve a miniature of the 
stamp and this George V refused to ask. 
Last year George VI was equally firm in 
turning down a request from his loyal 
Welsh subjects that Elizabeth be made 
Princess of Wales. 


° 


Royal grandfathers: King George V and the Earl of Strathmore 






























Keystone 





As she grew up, the Princess quickly 
slipped into the rigmarole of royal duties. 
But she was not really caught up in the 
whirl until after the abdication (which she 
didn’t learn about until it was all over). 
Then came the coronation, when she ap- 
peared on the balcony of Buckingham 
Palace under the stern eye of Queen Mary 
and received the cheers of the crowd. 

When she was 16, Elizabeth was made 
Colonel of the Grenadier Guards. Ordi- 
narily, the job of colonel of a Guards 
regiment is no sinecure. The duties are 
multitudinous and include such things 
as presiding over the senior officers’ 
board on regimental matters and tasting 
the beer in the canteens at regular inter- 
vals. How the Grenadiers have arranged 
such matters is a regimental secret. Last 

ear, because of her progress in music, 

er mother allowed her to become Presi- 
dent of the Royal College of Music. 
From now on she will probably begin to 
carry more and more of the burdens of 
public appearances. 


The Training : 


The training of a princess is as exact 
and rigorous as that of a ballerina, but 
unlike the ballerina, the princess must 
fix her mind as well as her physical ap- 
pearance in a careful mold. 

For example, Elizabeth started her 


“social” training at the same moment 


that she began to learn to read—at the — 


age of 4. One of the first things she was 
taught was to curtsy to her grandmother 
and grandfather and then to parents and 
other relatives. From the age of 4, also, 
Elizabeth has been carefully checked for 
naturalness in entering and leaving rooms 
and steering her way through groups of 
people. Part of the Princess's curriculum 
consisted of learning never to show bore- 
dom (a prime necessity during public 
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speeches) and of standing for long pe- 
riods of time without fidgeting. . 

In all these things Queen Mary was of 
stern assistance. She also broke Elizabeth 
of a precocious assumption- of royal airs, 
When the Princess was only 3 she had 
greeted a small guest at a tea party with 
the command: “Curtsy, girl!” Another 
time when the guests at 145 Piccadill 
were asked to ignore her, Elizabe 
tugged at the sleeve of one lady and 
squeaked: “Royalty speaking.” Mary put 
a stop to this once and for all when she 
and the Princess were visiting a depart- 
ment store and Elizabeth informed her 
grandmother that crowds were waiting 
outside to see her leave. The Queen 
quietly ordered a car sent to the back 
entrance and the Princess was repri- 
manded and whisked away. 





The Teachers: Elizabeth’s education 
has been entirely private. She started out 
with a nurse, Clara Knight. At 4 she 
acquired a governess and a Miss Lander 
who gave her 45 minutes a day of French 
and piano. At 5 she began weekly danc- 
ing lessons. Then at 7 her mother’s 
boudoir was converted into a_ school- 
room and Miss Marion Crawford, a B.A. 
from Edinburgh, a great hiker and out- 
of-doors fiend, appeared as resident gov- 
erness. She still teaches Elizabeth basic 
subjects although others, among them 
C. H. K. Marten, Vice Provost of Eton, 
have been called in for instruction. 
' While she was a growing girl, Eliza- 
beth’s routine bore a certain resemblance 
to that of her illustrious ancestor, Queen 
Elizabeth I. At the age of 12, the Virgin 
Queen arose at sunrise; the present 
Elizabeth had a 7:30 rising hour when 
she was 11. The Elizabethan Elizabeth 
prayed before rather than after breakfast 
but the days of both girls consisted large- 
ly of study, reading, music, and_ play. 
There was one vital difference. The 
present Princess begins and ends her day 
with a bath. The sixteenth-century prin- 
cess, according to one of her secretaries, 
“taketh a bath once in three months, 
whether she needeth it or no.” 
Elizabeth I never faced the problem of 
whether she should go to college or not. 
George VI, however, was obliged to face 
it for his daughter and he decided that 
she should not. College. took .time and 
Elizabeth was busy learning to be a 
queen. 


The Monarchy 


In the family council held after the 
birth of Queen Victoria, there was a 
strong faction in favor of naming the | 
royal child Elizabeth. In the family 
council after Princess Elizabeth’s birth, 
there was a faction which pressed for 
Victoria as the proper name for the in- 
fant. In a sense, this historical transposi- 
tion symbolized the vast changes that 
have taken place in the British monarchy 
since the last century. In many ways it 






















































BOMBSIGHT COVERS 
that forecast 


BETTER ZIPPER TAPE 





Over the target the fortress flies. Lethal fingers of flack reach up for it. Enemy 
fighters harry it. But its bombs do not miss. For its bombsight is accurate, flawless. 
Helping to safeguard this accuracy... to protect this delicate instrument, when 
not in use, from dirt and weather... is a zipper cover equipped with RUSCO 
precision-woven Slide Fastener Tape... a tape that now brings new, war-born 
dependability to the zippers in such prosaic, home-front garments as men’s 
trousers and women’s corsets and dresses. * 


RUSCO, in the year previous to the war’s 
outbreak, produced almost enough miles 
’ of slide fastener tape to go around the 
world five times. 

And that was only half the story. Pre- 
cision equipment and skilled workmanship 
in weaving and dyeing combined to make 


THE RUSSELL 


that tape to an exactness closely ap- 
proaching that of the finest metal trades 
and textile colorists. 

Then came Pearl Harbor ... and, along 
with America’s great zipper industry, 
RUSCO Slide Fastener Tape went to 
war. It became... and still remains... 


an indispensable part of many, varied 
types of fighting equipment, such as, for 
example, asbestos crash suits, ski- 
troopers’ reversible uniforms and bomb- 
sight covers. 

Today, as you would expect, by far the 
greatest portion of RUSCO’S increased 
production of zipper tape . . . now further 
perfected through war experience .. . 
continues to go to the armed forces. 
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Buy Only What You Need... Put The Rest Into War Bonds 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY - MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT | | 
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has resumed the position of indispensa- 
bility which it occupied during the first 
Elizabeth’s time. 

In the veins of the original Elizabeth 
ran the stoutest Tudor blood. The present 
Princess is the first member of a British 
royal family with any purely British 
blood since the Stuart dynasty came to 
an end. In between British monarchs 
were Germans and most of them had ac- 
cents as thick as their native Hanoverian 
soups. They could not be described a: 
popular with their subjects. 

Most modern admirers of the British 
monarchy have forgotten this. But it 
’ reached such a stage that during the 
reign of Victoria a strong republican 
movement flourished in Britain: Then 
suddenly Britain turned from the isola- 
tionist concept of the “Little Englanders” 
and burst into full imperialism. The mon- 
archy suited imperialism. 

But it was still not irretrievably an- 
chored in British life or the affections of 
the populace. It took George V to do that. 
He made it solid in contrast to the fri- 
volities of Paris-loving Edward VII. He 
made it responsive after the autocracy of 
Victoria. And he made it respectable in 
comparison with the drunken, lecherous 
Hanoverians. It all came about so quietly 
that few realized what was taking place. 
George’s creation was taken for granted, 
as if it had always existed. ° 


“Grandpapa England”: It may there- 
fore be a fact of historic importance that 
Elizabeth was the great favorite of old 
George. He taught her to walk and 
scrawled large letters with his walking 
stick on gravel paths to teach her to 
read. She was the one person with 
whom he relaxed his habitual dignity. 
The Princess nicknamed the King 
“Grandpapa England.” 





In his own quiet way, George VI has 
done almost as well as his father. He, too, 
has been instrumental in transmitting to 
Elizabeth II the heritage of the most 
soundly based monarchy this world has 
ever seen. The war, if anything, has 
strengthened the King’s position. Perhaps 
the reason was summed up in what 
George said on one of the few occasions 
on which he is reported really to have 
shown anger. That was when someone 
suggested that Elizabeth and her young 
sister be sent to the United States during 
the blitz. 

“Their Majesties,” the King stated 
simply, “prefer to share whatever family 
perils may be in store with thousands of 
other parents who must keep their chil- 
dren at home.” 


Britain Strikes Back 
Cabinet Threatens to Crack Down 
On Inciters of Wartime Walkouts 


Strikes—management feared them; 
union leaders deplored them; the gov- 
ernment struggled to settle them-—still 
gripped Britain last week. The coal 
mines, as usual, were the focal point of 
labor unrest. The problems, as usual, 
stemmed not only from immediate com- 
plaint but from long resentment as well 
(NEWSWEEK, March 20). 

In Yorkshire 70,000 miners stayed out 
of 73 collieries in protest against a week- 


-ly 40-cent charge for household coal. 


In a restless mood were another 250,000 
men in the coal pits of South Wales, Scot- 
land, Northumberland, and Lancashire, 
who showed little enthusiasm for a pro- 
posed four-year agreement to stabilize 
their wages at the January level. In the 
Clydeside and Tyneside some 20,000 


These are the restive faces of British coal miners, dressed up in 
Sunday best for a union meeting 





young shipyard apprentices were idle, 
rotesting an order making them eligible 
or mine work in Scotland. 


Compromise or Jail? The British 
Government, its authority for arbitration 
now dimmed by past unwillingness to 
enforce its decisions, worked hard for a 
new compromise—but prepared to get 
tough, if need be. The 50 M.P.’s who 
make up the Tory Reform Committee 
spurred official action by putting for- 
ward a plan called “A National Policy 
for Coal,” in which they advocated year- 
round employment in the mines, drastic 
amalgamations of small coal holdings, 
and extended mechanization. Labor Min- 
ister Ernest Bevin denounced the strik- 
ing miners, and the general council of 
the Trades Union Congress nodded in. 
approval. Maj. Gwilym Lloyd George, 
Minister of Fuel, ordered a 25 per cent 
cut in gas supplies to industry and a 10) 
per cent cut in electricity. 

Meanwhile the War Cabinet drafted 
an order amending wartime emergency 
regulations to make incitement of strikes 
a criminal offense and permit the intern- 
ment of strike fomenters without trial. 
As an alternative, it threatened to pro- 
ceed under the 1927 Trade Disputes 
Act, which makes the fomenters of illegal 
strikes liable to a $40 fine or imprison- 
ment of up to two years. 

All these moves began to weigh on the 
strikers. And this week thousands of 
gua miners started returning to 
work, 


Australia’s Army 


The rumpus was set off on April 8 by 
Francis M. Forde, Canberra’s Army Min- 
ister, when he announced that in order 
to meet a manpower crisis, Australia’s 
Army would be reduced by 90,000 in 
the next twelve months. 

In Washington, flabbergasted Senate 
Military Affairs Committee members 
called this “shocking . . . startling .. . 
almost unbelievable”—especially, as Sen. 
Edwin C. Johnson of Colorado, put it, in 
view of the United States’ all-out effort 
to send its men “all over the world to save 
Australia and . . . other countries.” Sen. 
George A. Wilson of Iowa cited Lend- 
Lease demands on the United States and 
said Australia’s action seemed almost in- 
credible “especially when our own high 
authorities now are insisting on getting 
to the bottom of the barrel on manpower 
and taking for our armed forces men 
much needed in industry and agricul- 
ture.” 

The first to retort in Australia was 
W. M. Hughes, peppery old Aussie Pre- 
mier in the last war, who wondered if the 
senators knew that one reason for the 
releases was to “grow food for the Amer- 
icans in the Southwest Pacific and in Aus- 
tralia.” In Washington, Sir Owen Dixon, 
Australian Minister, pointed out that Aus- 
tralia had enlisted almost 870,000 men, 
or 12 per cent of its population, equiva- 











How is just as important as WHAT 


Right now is the time to find out how your plant’s 
wiring system measures up... what it needs to 
meet postwar requirements. By all means, bring 
your electrical contractor and utility power en- 
gineer into the advance 

planning stage. Unwired tng We 


No MANUFACTURER Can predict all the new prod- 
ucts he will make in the next decade. But he does 
know that new and improved methods of produc- 
sng them are already here—methods calling for 
increased use of electric power. 

That's why far-seeing management is attaching 
such importance to adequate wiring .. . seeing 
that it’s a basic part of all postwar planning. They 
realize that tomorrow’s competitive position will 
depend more than ever on electric energy... and 
adequate wiring to barness it. 





KEV TO POSTWAR BUSINESS 


planning will cost you a 
lot more than planned 
wiring. azz 


HELP BRING VICTORY SOONER . . . BUY MORE WAR BONDS. 


whe ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


25 Broadway, New York 4... Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Cectiizad Wier and Cable of Copper are the Life Linea of our Witon 7 








The man behind the Future 


Behind our fighting forces is the greatest 
production effort in the history of the 
world. : 

Behind our production effort are the 
men of science...engineers, designers, 
researchers, mass-production experts. 

Behind these mechanical wizards are 
the engineering students...the men of 
tomorrow on whose shoulders rests Amer- 
ica’s industrial future... your future. 

These young men...many already in 
uniform...are passing up their football 
and hockey and best girls to cram four- 
year engineering courses into less than 
two years. 

They are getting behind the war effort. 
The things they’ve learned are already 
at work in America’s planes, tanks, guns, 
and ships. 

And behind these students... with 
endless patience and devotion, giving 
freely of their minds and hands and 
time...are the veteran teachers. 

Also backing them are America’s lead- 
ing industrial organizations. . . taking 
~ time, though busy on war jobs, to help 
these youngsters foresee the use and 


‘ 


shape of future mechanical equipment. 

Hyatt, for instance, regularly pro- 
vides data of helpful interest for these 
knowledge-hungry engineers. 

Our latest contribution is the Hyatt 
Engineering Handbook ...a quick- 
reference manual containing a collection 
of original computations and other fun- 
damental engineering data. 

Such is the American way of getting 
things done, of planning ahead, of im- 
parting knowledge to builders of tomor- 


row, of cultivating coming men as well ~ 


as those who have arrived. 
We've all got a stake in these young 
men. Thestakeis our future... America’s 
future. 
Let’s give them all we’ve got. 


HYATT BEARINGS 


DIVISION OF 


GENERAL MOTORS 


HARRISON, N. J: 
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lent to 16,000,000 in the United States, 
Furthermore, of the 90,000 to be released, 
60,000 were routine discharges for age, 
wounds, or sickness, while the discharge 
of 20,000 to 30,000 additional industrial 


. workers would be offset by the induction 


of new men reaching 18 years of age. 


Norman Steps Out 


The silver-bearded old gentleman in 
the rakish black fedora and jaunty tweed 
coat will no longer stop London traffic as 
he crosses Threadneedle Street from the ’ 
tube station to the Bank of England. 
Montagu ‘Collet Norman resigned last 
week as governor of the bank because of 
age (73) and illness (he is now con- 
valescing from a critical attack of pneu- 
monia). 

Since the Bank of England was founded 
in 1694, no governor had served for more 
than five years until Norman in 1920 
took the office he has held ever since. As 


_ governor he was boss of a private com- 


pany which does business only with gov- 
ermments and other banks, and is a 
tremendous power in world finance. For 
the past 100 years it has issued almost all 
British money. 

That was only one of the jobs Norman 
supervised. It was he who decided wheth- 
er British banks’ charges for credit should 
be raised or lowered. And in a succession 
of Cabinets, Chancellors of the Exchequer 
sought his advice. 

Norman is a charming eccentric who 
enjoys being a man of mystery. He trav- 
eled incognito as “Professor Skinner” to 
avoid publicity, but his beard and his 
characteristic garb always made him easy 
to spot. His most widely quoted inter- 
view was one sentence: “My mind is a 
complete vacuum.” Member of an old 
banking family, he fought and was dec- 
orated in the Boer War, was secretly 
married at the age of 61, and _ likes 


_ paintings, paneling, music, and car- 


pentry. 

Montagu Norman’s successor will be 
the uneccentric, 65-year-old Baron Catto 
of Cairncatto, a self-made Scot who first 
went to work when he was 16. A one- 
time Bank of England director, he has 
been financial adviser to the Treasury 
for nearly four years. 


Silent Service 


London gave recalcitrant, neutral Eire 
the silent treatment last week by ending 
public telephone service between Britain 
and Ireland. Cutting of phone communi- 
cation, like the“ earlier ban on travel 
across the Irish Sea (NEWSWEEK, March 
20), was a life-preserving measure to 
keep pre-invasion secrets from leaking 
to Berlin. Strictly censored cables may 
still be serft. . 

This aftermath of Eire’s refusal to ex- 
pel Axis diplomats from Dublin imple- 
mented Prime Minister Churchill’s re- 
cent threat to isolate Southern Ireland 
from the outer world “during the critical 








How Mother and Dad 




























































e, 
Somewhere tonight a mother and a father 
are riding a magic carpet ... across the 
in Pacific ...to their boy! 
ed Actually, they are writing him a V- Mail 
he ' letter . . . a letter from home . . . news of the 
ad. family, the neighbors, the town... America. 
ast’ No wonder Uncle Sam says: Write often 
of ...And cheerfully ! 
“A How often? Well, millions of V- Mail let- 
ters go monthly to the Pacific area alone. 
led Sometimes it’s only two weeks from Mid- 
ore west home to Munda hut! 
.* What’s the secret of V- Mail? By photog- 
m- raphy on micro-film, your hand-written let- 
1OV- ter shrinks from page to postage-stamp size. 
sa Now a miniature—it crosses the ocean. En- 
For larged overseas, the letter becomes readable 
t all V-Mail. You have reached your boy: 
man 
eth- 
ould 
sion 
quer 
who 
trav- 
” to 
| his 
easy 
nter- 
is a 
. old 
dec- 
wd The miracle of V-Mail! 
om One old-style letter does not weigh Control of industrial air . .. conceived 
much. But millions of them weigh and brought to present perfection by 
ll be tons. V-Mail saves 98% of precious __Carrier...speeds the supply of micro- 
<™ shipping space. Preparation of the film film ... lenses... flares...parachutes... 
, nin that makes this possible is a delicate _ ball bearings... altimeters...plasma... 
» hes ™ process. Air conditioning is required. bomb sights. . . sulfa... penicillin... 
asury Why? Because the film can be dam- Tomorrow this same “know how” 
we aged by dust... harmed by high tem- __ will help American industry get things 
ee perature ...destroyed by moisture. done... will speed Production... Dis- 
es All these hazards are removed by Carrier _ tribution. .. Employment! 
] Eire air conditioning. CARRIER CORPORATION ¢Syracuse,N.Y. 
nding 
sritain 
muni- 






REFRIGERATION 


Why an eagle 
has this to come home to 


Makers of the portable steel landing mats that feather the nests of 
our air-force eagles started from scratch when war came. Past expe- 
rience was sketchy at best. Yet civilian-goods manufacturers of every- 
thing but landing mats have run up high-quality, high-volume output 
figures in producing them. . 

% The reason? Development of original, start-to-finish engineering 
ideas that fabricated in mass quantity a bulky, heavy item that 
required many complex operations. Multiple-operation dies were 


designed to stamp and form steel sheets, thus combining several 


operations into one. And overhead hoists and cranes (many of them 
produced by R « M) were installed to speed handling through every 
manufacturing process. 


¥% Saving production time, reducing worker effort, spreading avail- 
able manpower... R &M Hoists and Cranes are engineered for 
modern material handling. Help with such problems or with those 
of electric motor application, ventilation, pumping, or converting 
machines to direct drive is yours for the asking. Write us! We'll do 
our best. Address: Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In 


Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 


ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. | 


MOTORS - HOISTS - CRANES . MACHINE DRIVES FANS - M( 


ane 
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period which now is approaching.” And 
the ban on telephone service extended to 
Northern Ireland as well. 


Commanders-in-Chief 
De Gaulle Gives Job to Himself 
but Giraud Refuses to Quit 


Three years ago Charles de Gaulle’s 
strength rested on a flaming cause and 
his own boundless, unyielding self-con- 
fidence. Last week that strength rose 
out of his assumption of final authority 
in Algiers. He joined in his one person . 
the triple responsibilities of President, 
Premier, and Commander-in-Chief of 

* the French-in-Exile, and attempted fi- 
nally to relegate his only strong rival- 
Gen. Henri Honoré Giraud—to the back- 
ground. And on the day his country is 
invaded by the Allies de Gaulle proposes 
to extend his authority to metropolitan 
France. 

The head of the “Provisional Govern- 
ment of the French Republic” reached 
the top.on April 4 when the Committee 
of National Liberation handed over to 
him the war powers granted to Premier 
Edouard Daladier in 1938. De Gaullists 
said the committee was only giving the 
general what President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill already pos- 
sessed. But when it passed an edict abol- 
ishing the post of Commander-in-Chief 
and specifying that de Gaulle was now 
the final authority on the “composition, 
organization, and use of the armed 
forces,” it cut the ground from under 
Giraud. 

De Gaulle tried to mollify the old man 
of Metz by offering him the subordinate 
post of Inspector General of the Army. 
When Giraud balked, de Gaulle abitrari- 
ly issued a decree naming him to the 
post- That brought the dispute to boil- 
ing point, and in a sharp letter to 
de Gaulle, Giraud accused him of violat- 
ing French republican law and en- 
phatically refused to acknowledge the 
suppression of his.old job or to accept 
the new one. 


Comrade Minister: Other govern- 
ment shifts which boosted de Gaulle to 
the top were designed to stabilize the 
committee and broaden it to include 
representatives of every resistance group 
in France. The outstanding change was 
the entry of Communists into a French 
government for the first time in history. 
Fernand Grenier, who was the peace- 
time deputy from industrial St. Denis, 
known as Paris’s “Red Belt,” and war- 
time mg es leader, became Com- 
missioner for Air, Francois _Billoux, 
peacetime Communist deputy from Mar- 
seille, was appointed Commissioner of 
State Without Portfolio. 

For the pppoe this was en 
a victory and a compromise. They ha 

\, demanded key posts on the committee 





Altitude changes won't bother you 


... flying coast to coast postwar 


Are you one of the 
few who haven't liked 
flying? Perhaps the 
fast climb into high 
altitudes—and quick landings—made 
you uncomfortable, made your ears 


POP and yout head ACHE. 


If you’re such a person, wait until 


after the war! Then AiResearch will 
have a new kind of air travel ready 


for you—‘comfort-protected” travel 
in pressurized cabins. 

With miracle-like control of air, 
these cabins will adjust inside pres- 


sure so gradually during take-off 


and landing, you’ll never notice the 
smooth change! 


They'll do even more. They'll keep 


a low altitude sealed inside the cabin | 


—keep it “measured” to your comfort 


, AiResearch 


MANUFACTURING 


LOS ANGELES 


DiviStOn OF THE 


COMPANY 


PHOENIX 


GARRETT CORPORATION 


even while your plane flies several 
miles high! 

An amazing air control device will 
do all this automatically and with 
certainty. For in the AiResearch 
“Stratolab,” such a control was per- 
fected to perform in altitudes, pres- 
sures and temperatures more extreme 
than man has ever experienced. 


Yes, from this AiResearch develop- 
ment will come sky travel that will 
have the added comfort of AiResearch 
cabin heating and air conditioning. 
And there’ll be other AiResearch de- 
vices, too, to make your everyday life 
easier and more pleasant at home and 
at work. It will be well to watch for 
that name— AiResearch. 


“Where Controlled Air Does the Job” - Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems « Aircraft Heating Systems 
Engine Air Intercooling Systems - Supercharger Aftercooling Systems * Engine Oil Cooling Systems 
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Saving Coal 
has been our business 
for 21 years 


HE need for fuel conservation brings 
oon Fireman firing achievements into 
sharp focus. There is one sure way to save 
coal—burn it automatically without waste. 
For 21 years Iron Fireman stokers have been 
doing this job well in boilers of all types. On 
top of this they save countless manhours— 
a wartime “‘must”—and produce steam at 
minimum cost. 

Ask for an Iron Fireman technical man to 
make a survey of your boiler room and give 
you a report showing what Iron Fireman 
- firing can do for you. 

Our nationwide organization of qualified 
factory representatives and dealers is at your 
service. Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co., 
Poriiand, Cleveland, Toronto. Write or wire 
3174 West 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 
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(War, Interior, or Information), and the : 


right to appoint their commissioners. In 
the end 
participation largely on his own terms. 


Significance-—~— 


From the role of martyr and would-be 
savior of France in 1940, Charles de 
Gaulle had maneuvered his way through 
American, British, and exile-French hos- 
tility to the post of No. 1 Frenchman out- 
side France. For his rise he could thank 
his opponents as well as his own fanatic 


adherents. Allied dislike of de Gaulle’s 


~intransigeance and monarchistic self-im- 


portance held back the Free French dur- 
ing their early struggle in London. But it 
also thickened de Gaulle’s stubbornness, 
singled him out as a rallying point for the 
French, and drew to him men who feared 
Allied domination of a freed France. 

The most recent developments show 
that de Gaulle now feels secure enough 
to add to a previously announced plan for 
the government of France his own claims 
to lead that government. The general may 
be counting on British support on this. 
At least, two august publications, The 
London Times and The Economist, last 
week urged Allied recognition of the Al- 
giers government. 

The American position, reiterated’ by 
President Roosevelt, and underlined by 
Secretary Hull (see page 25), was that 
there was no way of knowing the desires 
of the French people, and that it was up 
to the French to choose their government 
when they were free. The Giraud ouster 
added to the distaste. with which the 
American Government regarded de 
Gaulle. And though the general could 
claim authority over liberated France, he 
faced the hard fact that he could not ex- 
ercise that authority without the permis- 
sion of Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


Wisdom of Waiting: What the United 
States attitude was based on was cabled 
by Kenneth Crawford, a NEwswEEK cor- 
respondent in London: 

“To turn over the French civil adminis- 
tration behind the lines to the de Gaul- 
lists as outlined in the Algiers plan would 
be to risk immediate civil war and chaos 
dangerous to the success of the campaign. 
The Anglo-American invading forces 
should establish their own Allied ny 
Government temporarily, with Frenc 
participation, and try to discover whether 
the de Gaullists are sufficiently. trusted by 
the people to manage the interim civil 
administration. 

“It is extremely doubtful whether the 
committee itself can hold together if 
turned loose at once and in my opinion 
the majority of the French in France 
will be found to prefer a temporary 
government by the Allies. A delay in 
turning over the reins to a F provi- 
sional government might only delay civil 
war, but it is a prudent course for both 
military and political reasons. A a 
= eee might save France much b 


e Gaulle obtained Communist | 





Gratitude 

In the March 20 issue News- 
wEEK published the first account of 
the blueprint drawn up by Spanish 
monarchists and army generals for 
the replacement of Franco. Last 
week, from Madrid, NEWSWEEK re- 
‘ceived the following report of one 
of the results of the revelations: 


Each of the generals mentioned 
was called in for a private au- 
dience with Franco, told how much 
his efforts in the service of Spain 
were appreciated by the Caudillo, 
who, in recognition of such out- 
standing services could do no less 
than to double the general’s salary. 
Gen. Juan Vigén, the Air Minister, 
is said to have accepted at once, 
with profuse thanks. The reaction 
of the others has not yet been re- 
ported. 











Charting the Charter 


Born on a battleship and signed with- 
out elaborate ceremonies, the Atlantic 
Charter is one of the most informal of 
international documents. To some, its 
informality is also matched by ambiguity. 
In the House of Lords last week Labor- 
ite Lord Noel-Buxton became the latest 
seeker of Charter clarification. He fol- 
lowed other Parliamentarians puzzled at 
Winston Churchill’s recent denial of 
Charter rights to Germany. 

This time, as before, debate was re- 
fused. Viscount Cranborne, House of 
Lords leader, explained that if any Ally 
begins unilateral interpretation of the At- 
lantic Charter, only confusion will result. 

Debate in Parliament waited upon the 
results of two London yjsits: by United 
States Under Secretary ¥ State Edward 
R. Stettinius Jr., who reached London last 
week, and by British Dominions Pre- 
miers. The visitors will worry most over 
the Charter provision against territorial 
changes not approved by the peoples con- 
cerned. The two most obvious problems: 
Germany and her satellites, and Poland. 


No Soap 

The Japanese last week proclaimed 
that the major Allied offensive in the 
Pacific would come by July. In some 
ways, from the Japanese point of view, 
the sooner it comes the better. The 
economic situation inside Nippon has 
been deteriorating with lightning speed. 
Here are some of the developments as 


recorded in a report received by News- 
WEEK: 


@ Allied sinkings of Japanese ships have 
caused desperate shortages of food and 
other commodities. The rice ration has 
been reduced several times during the 


= 
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Wier Never 


wm they buile the Reynolds 
house back home, Eddie and 


Mush.and Howard and I were in 
a sort of seventh heaven of Alpine 
delight! 

The last workman -had hardly 
laid down his tools, when we 
started ranging upand down, in and 
through, the beamed and raftered 
shell... up the mason’s narrow 
ramp, up the stringy outside scaf- 
folding, up leaning ladders... . 
with little more between us and 
the basement than fresh air! 

But nothing more serious than 
a few festering splinters and a rip 
or two ever happened. We had our 
cake and we ate it, too! 

Eddie runs a war plant now, 
Mush makes leather goods known 
round the world, Howard's in the 
bank, and you'll find me, George 
Bailey, Special Agent, The North- 














western Mutual Life Insurance. 


Company, in the new Clark Build- 
ing on Parsons Place. The other 
day, we all had lunch together. 
Walking back from the City Club 
afterward, we stopped to watch 
some building going on at Eddie’s 
plant. High up on the structure, 
two men walked cat-like across a 
narrow beam. 

“We used to do that!” Howard 
mused, “Never gave it a thought 
either”! One step up there now 
and we'd break our necks. Things 
change, don’t they, George—which 
is what you're always preaching!” 


This doesn’t change— 
Howard was right. I try not to 
“preach”, but I do try to remind 
people that a life insurance pro- 


gtam needs to keep in step with — 


all the changes that make up life, 


th Heaven wasad dear! 


for only with insurance can you 
play it safe. But this doesn’t change: 
before you buy life insurance, it is 
wise to let a Northwestern Mutual 
agent tell you what the difference 


between life insurance companies 


can mean to you—and let any of 
our policyholders tell you, from 
their own point of view, why no 
company excels The Northwestern 
Mutual in that happiest of all 
business relationships . . . old 
customers coming back for more. 


the Northwestern 
Mutual 


Life [n-urance Company 


MITW AUKEF WISCONSIN 














Your tomorrow began yesterday 


(A MESSAGE TO YOUNG MEN AT CAMP AND COLLEGE) 


Yesterday someone did something that will make tomorrow better. 

We do not mean to be Pollyanna. We are totally engaged in the 
grim business of producing for war. But it is still hard, realistic 
fact that the good things of tomorrow are being planned today, 
were planned yesterday. Jobs, for instance. Your future job. 

This is one reason why we enjoy working with aluminum. It’s 
full of possibilities for making new things, and making old things 
better. The future of aluminum is exciting. 

There is now much more aluminum and it costs less. It will be 
usable in many more places. Alcoa has been imagineering in alumi- 
num for 54 years and we have good reason to feel the postwar fu- 
ture of aluminum is something for a man to want to have a part of. 

Look what aluminum can do to help patch up this shattered 
old world. It’s the wings of the Air Age. It is going to tie remote 
peoples together and help bring about understanding. 

Aluminum’s strength with light weight makes things easier to 
lift, less expensive to move. It offers another spurt of growth to 
all forms of transportation. 

Alcoa Alloys in brilliant colors promise a new splurge for 
beauty. Think what you can do to brighten homes and hospitals, 
stores and schools with a metal that is easy to work, resistant to 
corrosion, light, strong and capable of*being dyed practically 
_any color of the rainbow! 

We have seen a lot of good imagination engineered into plans 
utilizing Alcoa Alloys. We have done some Imagineering of our 
own, too. These plans are today’s blueprints for tomorrow’s jobs. 
Many of you younger men will be needed to turn them into 
action. In fact, we hope some of you will want to help put across 
the ideas we have been cooking up here at Alcoa. 


A PARENTHETICAL ASIDE: FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 


e This message is printed by Aluminum Company of 
America to help people to understand what we do and 
what sort of men make aluminum grow in usefulness. 





~ on Benedetto Croce’s 
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last six months; only small quantities of 
fish and meat are distributed twice a 
month and, in general, the food rations 
are now “dangerously close to the abso- 
lute minimum of subsistence.” Because 
of these conditions, sports competitions 
had to be discontinued some time ago 
and all athletic training is being gradual- 
ly abandoned. 

@ What affects Japanese morale even 
more severely than food shortages is the 
lack of soap and toilet requisites. Four 
cakes of soap a year and one hand towel 
every four months constitute the total 
ration of these commodities, with the re- 
sult that the proverbial cleanliness of the 
Japanese is fast becoming but a distant 
memory. Shaving soap as well as barbers’ 
services being unavailable, an increasing 
number of Japanese are now compelled 
to grow beards. p 

@ Similar conditions prevail in the matter 
of clothing. The traditional cut of the 
kimono has been changed beyond all 
recognition, for the wide sleeves have 
been eliminated and the garment reduced 


to knee length. In addition, the heavy: 


demands of the shipyards have made 
wood virtually unavailable for the manv- 
facture of wood clogs, the conventional 
Japanese footgear. 


Compromise at Sorrento 


The Italian spotlight focused last week 
Villa Tinoni, which 
a Jacob Astor built on the ravine-girt 
eights of “genteel” Sorrento. Around the 
white-haired philosopher and grand old 
man of the Liberal party sat Free Italy’s 
other leading political figures: Count 
Carlo Sforza, representing the Action 
party; the Communist leader, Palmiro 
Togliatti, opportunely back home after 
aioe years’ exile in Moscow; and rep- 
resentatives of other anti-Fascist groups 
banded together in the National Libera- 
tion Committee. 

The political leaders had met to hear 
an important piece of news from Croce 
and Sforza. It amounted to a profferred 
compromise solution of the Italian politi- 
cal mess. 

Through a trustworthy go-between, 
Sen. Enrico de Nicola, the last non-Fas- 
cist president of-the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies, Sforza and Croce had obtained 
King Victor Emmanuel’s promise that he 
would “retire” and delegate all powers to 
Crown Prince Humbert as “Lieutenant 
General of the Kingdom.” 

The king made only one condition: He 
would not quit before Rome was cap- 
tured. But he was prepared to give notice 
of his intention jcomenaaele. And Crown 
Prince Humbert appeared willing to act 
as deputy when and if his father asked 
him to.-For he had already told the press: 
“The king is old and ready to retire. He 
has had a full life.” When one cor- 
respondent remarked: “You talk as though 
you expect to be king some day,” Hum- 
bert replied—“Yes, that’s my job. That is 
what I have been trained for.” 
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Funny Money 


It was going on nine years since the 
plump and persuasive William Aberhart 
and his hopeful followers elected the 
first Social Credit government in Alberta, 
with Aberhart at the head. The theory 
of Social Credit remained just a theory— 
Aberhart, who died last year, had never 
put his unorthodox economic plan into 
effect. But Social Credit had survived 
Aberhart and had retained a certain 
stubborn vitality. 

In Toronto last week the strong men 
of the movement in Alberta gathered 
with a scattering of adherents from the 
other provinces. They formed a national 
organization, endorsed political action, 
and chose Solon Low, schoolteacher and 
Alberta’s 44-year-old provincial treasurer, 
as their first national leader. 

The emergence of a national Social 
Credit party recalled to Canadians the 
rosiest political promise of the decade: 
Aberhart’s 1935 dream of giving every 
adult Albertan $25 a month. (The ama- 
teur economist, who mixed politics and 
religion freely, was foiled by the courts 
or by federal government in 


legislature in -1935. By the 1940 election 
its popularity had dropped and the party 
won only 34 of 57 seats. In the next 
election, not later than 1945, the party’s 
precarious position in the province may 
be strengthened by the fact that at least 
three opposition groups (Progressive-Con- 
servative, Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation, and the Independent Citizens 
Association) are planning strong separate 
compaigns, thus splitting the anti-Social 
Credit vote. ~ 

But in the federal field, the “funny- 
money” politicians can look for hard 
work with scant return. There, the three- 
cornered struggle is clearly among Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King’s Liberals, John 
Bracken’s Progressive-Conservatives, and 


the Socialist CCF. 


Wandervoégel 


The true harbinger of wartime spring 
in Canada is the German scaling his pris- 
on wall and fleeing to the open country. 
Spring had arrived last week. Seven Nazi 
war prisoners, their plans made during 
the long winter, made the break from 





levery attempt to grasp the fi- 

nancial powers necessary to 
get his theories on an operat- 
ing basis.) 

Albertans waited impa- 
tiently for the $25 but had 
enough faith left in Aberhart 
to return his government to 
power in 1940 by a narrow 
margin over an aroused but 
disunited opposition. By last 
week Alberta was no closer 
to Social Credit than ever, 
but the rest of the country 
was assured that the Aberhart 
gospel would be spreading 
soon. 


Significance 


Whether or not the new 
Social Credit party attempts 
a countrywide campaign, run- 
ning candidates in every prov- 
ince, Canada’s party align- 
ment for the next election is 
so well established that there 
would appear to be only a 
small chance of practical 
Social Credit successes be- 
yond the boundaries of Al- 
berta. A Gallup poll that was 
taken in January showed the 
party to have only 7 per cent 
of the vote even in Western 
Canada, including Alberta, 
and for the whole country 
the percentage is doubtless 
smaller. 

«In Alberta, Social Credit 
won 56 of the 68 seats in the 


Helldiver Line: With wings cocked, these 
Curtiss Helldivers are going down the produc- 
tion line at the Canadian Car & Foundry Co.’s 
new Fort William plant. From this and another 
new plant Canada is scheduled to produce one- 
fourth of the total Helldivers needed by the 
United States Navy. 


scattered Ontario camps but, like the 
scores who had tried escape before, they 
were quickly recaptured. 

One escape worried the: Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police more than usual: 
How did the merchant sailor Herbert 
Kunz get the civilian clothes and $60 in 
Canadian funds which United States 
Coast Guardsmen found on him when he 
was picked up on the American side of 
the Detroit River? 


Year of Grace 


The first Socialist government of a 
Canadian province probably would have 
come into being last year in Saskatche- 
wan, had the scheduled general election 
been held. But, instead of calling an elec- 
tion, Premier William J. Patterson’s Lib- 
eral government put through a bill ex- 
tending the life of the legislature one year 
—until 1944. As a political stroke of gen- 
ius, Patterson’s maneuver was given a 
chance last week to make the history 
books, because there was no certainty 
now that the first Socialist government 
in Canada would be Saskatchewan’s. 

These things had happened in the 
Liberal government’s year of grace to al- 
ter the picture: (1) Initial price to the 
farmer for wheat deliveries was raised 
from 90 cents to $1.25 by the federal 
Liberal government, making Saskatche- 
wan’s farming population vastly happier; 
(2) the rising tide of Socialism, so evi- 
dent throughout the country in 1943, 
had leveled off, and would not be so hard 
to turn back. 

And when Agriculture Minister James 
G. Gardiner came on the Saskatchewan 
scene last week from Ottawa, all doubt 
ended that this would be election year. 
Gardiner’s status as Liberal boss in the 
province, a sort of Jim Farley to the ad- . 
ministration, had been unchallenged for 
eighteen years, and every politician knew 
he was shaping the fight against Social- 
ism for his admirer, Premier Patterson. 

Whether voting would be this Spring 
or fall, Saskatchewan was ready to claim 
a major share of national interest in poli- 
tics. 


Canadian Trends 


Prizes: The Canadian Daily Newspa- 
per Association and other interested 
organizations are considering the estab- 
lishment of annual journalistic awards, 
similar to the Pulitzer Prize awards. 


Uglies: A campaign against adding 
to the unsightly crop of war memorials 
and .cairns that dot Canada is gaining 
momentum. Instead, civic authorities are 
being urged to build memorial parks and 
organize slum-elearance projects after the 
war. - 


Airline: As soon as planes are avail- 
able, the government-owned  Trans- 
Canada Air Lines will start a Canada- 
Bermuda service. 
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That's not cricket, brother! 


Grabbing has been made an outmoded 
method of getting what we want—and 
it’s easy to see why. 

For there’s only so much in the 
national cupboard—and heaping plat- 
ters for some would mean empty 
plates for others, That’s the why of 
rationing—no one can fatten while you 
famish. 

eS tJ 
And this is the sort of reasoning that 
is back of the present purchase-limits 


placed on IMPERIAL— for there’s only - 


a certain amount of pre-war base 
whiskey available for the IMPERIAL 
blend. 

With America’s distilleries concen- 
trating on war alcohol, all of us must 
make the present supply of whiskey 
last longer than originally intended. 

So if you’re asked to limit your buy- 
ing to one bottle of IMPERIAL at a 
time, remember—your one bottle of 
this famous “velveted” whiskey might 
have been gone if someone else could 
have bought two. 


Blended whiskey. 86 proof. 70% neutral spirits distilled from fruit and grain 
Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, I ” 
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’"§ LIVES DEPEND 


For days, this sul- 
fanilamide bandage : . mean 
has hung at his belt, Se CL ee, 


; >: pee 
while he slogged : R VL cOvTON MPR MARE RS 


through the rain and 

crawled in the mud. 

Suddenly now, he needs that band- 
age urgently. Now everything de- 
pends on its being hospital-clean. 
The package that keeps that 
bandage sterile through the muck 
and filth of battle—under any con- 
dition of climate or combat—is 
one of the minor miracles of this 
war. War-born, and used not only 
for drugs and dressings, but for 


important, it forms an exception- 
ally strong air-tight, odor-tight, 
water-tight seal when heat is 
applied to the edges of the sheet. 
Our part in this packaging ad- 
vance is to supply the high-quality 
Ethyl] Cellulose for the plastic coat- 
ing which is the final and essential 
component of this remarkable 
package. We cite it as one more 
example of the possibilities of this 
versatile material, now devoted 
completely to the uses of war. 
The work we are doing with 
this and other cellulose derivatives 
is typical of our research in every 


rations and other types of supplies, it is an ingenious lamina- sector of Hercules Land—in terpene and rosin chemicals, in 
tion of kraft paper, metal foil, and cellophane—the cellophane explosives, in synthetics, in papermakers’ chemicals. You are 
surface coated with a film of plastic. The plastic is Ethyl Cellu- invited to explore with us the work that our Experiment 
lose. This plastic film—tough at 40° F. below zero to 175° F. Station is doing in your field. Your letter should be sent to 
above—provides an additional water barrier. But even more Dept.N-44, Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Del. 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 


Rad 


INDUSTRY 


IN-204 Copyright 1944, Hercules Powder Company, Incorporated 
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Coffee-Country Revolt 


Gen. Maximiliano Hernandez Marti- 
nez, President of El Salvador, eats no 
meat. He drinks “blue water” (plain 
water which has been left in the sun in 


‘blue bottles) and credits it with mar- 


velous curative powers. Once he ordered 
the San Salvador hospital to string up 
green lights to stop a smallpox epidemic. 
A stoop-shouldered man with delicate 
hands, a low voice, and a quiet manner, 
hehas ruled his mountainous coffee coun- 
try with an iron heart and full jails since 
1932, when he put down what he called 
an “uprising” by killing some 2,000 “com- 
munists.” 

His policy has been to build roads and 
to keep the army and public employes 
happy with high, prompt pay. He has 
abolished all political parties except his 
own and, when necessary, has amended 
the constitution so he can stay in office. 

His present term would have ended 
next Dec. 31, but two months ago he held 
secret elections for a constitutional as- 
sembly. Very few people cast ballots; 
those who did voted only for the Presi- 
dent’s men. The press (except for the 
official paper) refused to admit that an 
election had been held. Nevertheless, the 
“assembly” met, “amended” the constitu- 
tion to allow it to name the President for 
the next term, and then, strangely 
enough, chose Hernandez Martinez, who 
formally took office again on March 1 for 
the six years until 1950. 

At that moment there seemed little 
likelihood of serious opposition to the 
policy of continuismo which would keep 
Hernandez Martinez in office for almost 
two decades. With the soldiers on guard 
about the Presidential palace and the 
coffee harvest still under way, every- 
thing seemed as usual. Coffee itself had 
broken several of the country’s revolu- 
tionary movements. Where 50 rebels 
starting out for the capital might grow to 
5,000 in other Central American coun- 
tries, 5,000 would dwindle to 50 in El 
Salvador because most of them would 
drop out to tend the crop. 


Revolt: But last week the coffee was in 
the mills. An army officer, Col. Tito Calvo, 
gave the word which started a major 
revolution. His followers, both in the 
army and out of it, struck on Sunday. 
They captured radio stations YSP and 
YSK and announced that the government 
had been overthrown. They gained quick 
control of San Miguel and Santa Ana 
Provinces and a part of the capital, San 
Salvador. Hernandez Martinez took ref- 
uge at National Police Headquarters. 

With much of the air force on their 
side, the revolutionaries attacked bar- 
racks loyal to the President. Bombs 


started fires; part of the center of San - 
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Martinez: Continuismo defender 


Salvador was destroyed. But the revolu- 
tionaries made a fatal mistake at police 
headquarters—they held their fire for fear 
of hitting political prisoners in the jail. 
From there, Hernandez Martinez was 
able to rally his troops in counterattack. 


Retribution: By Wednesday the rev- 
olution had been broken. About 250 had 
been killed; Hernandez Martinez had re- 
turned to the Presidential palace; a firing 
squad had executed Tito Calvo; the radio 
stations were put back in operation, 
ready for the President's chats. 


Argentine ‘Freed’ Press 


The Argentine Government ended its 
investigation of news agencies last week 
with a cancellation of the various suspen- 
sions of service which had been imposed 
upon the United Press, the Associated 
Press, and Reuters. The UP had suffered 
most, with a complete stoppage in Argen- 
tina from March 18 to April 4, when it 
was permitted to resume after issuing a 
statement—obviously under pressure—that 
several of its Montevideo stories on trou- 
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ble within the Argentine regime were false. 

Although back in operation (with 
government monitors stationed in their 
offices), the agencies were certain to 
lose business. The government gave the 
Argentine agency ANDI a virtual mo- 
nopoly in the radio field by issuing an 
order requiring all stations to pay from 
5 to 10 per cent of their gross income 
to its support. 


Point-Blank Miss 


From a distance of three paces, a Mex- 
ican artillery lieutenant drew his pistol 
and fired at President Manuel Avila Ca- 
macho of Mexico last Monday. The range 
was short; the target was big. But the 
shot missed and Avila Camacho grabbed 
the lieuterant before he could fire again. 
A former student for the priesthood, the 
lieutenant was protesting the army reg- 
ulation which forbids attending chur 
in uniform. 


Story for Novedades 


Two ambitious, energetic Mexican 
newspapermen with a month-old quarrel 
met last week in the antechamber of the 
office of the regent (mayor) of the 
Federal District of Mexico. 

One was Ignacio Herrerias, 39, who 
eleven years ago gave up a job as sports 
editor of La Opinién of Los Angeles, re- 
turned to his native country, founded a 
weekly bullfight tabloid, and developed 
it to a full-sized daily—Novedades.* The 
second was Florencio Zamarripa, 22, who 
in three years had worked up from copy - 
boy to by-line reporter on Novedades, 
covering many capital runs from the 
health department to the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

On March 4 Zamarripa had called a 
strike of an independent union of Nove- 
dades editorial employes. Two weeks 
later a government arbitration board out- 
lawed the strike, whereupon the Nove- 
dades company union, in a sympathy 
move, called another strike. The walk- 
outs, which had kept the paper from 
publishing, were settled April 2 with a 
blanket 25 per cent increase and full 
pay for time lost. Zamarripa reported for 
an assignment that afternoon but was 
told to get out of the office—he no 
longer worked for Novedades. 

Next day he presented charges of dis- 
crimination to the district regent and 
Herrerias was called to answer them. 
When the two men met in the ante- 
chamber, Zamarripa asked why he had 
lost his job. Herrerias said that the de- 
cision was made by the company union, 
it was out of the newspaper's hands. In 
the resulting argument Zamarripa drew 
a .82-caliber pistol and shot the publisher 
in the face. He had to aim high, for 
Herrerias was 5 inches taller than his 
own 5 feet 2. 

Herrerias died almost instantly. 





®It has an English-language section, financed 
the British propaganda pono, ~ Pang - 
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SWPA Starts Setting Policy 
On Sale of Surplus War Goods 


Clayton Sees New Agency 
as Laboratory to Guide Congress 
in Legislation to Stop Waste 


Everybody agreed there should be no 
haphazard, wasteful disposal of war 
goods such as followed the last war. That 
was the chief reason William L. Clayton 
was pulled out of his job as Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce and named Sur- 
plus War Property Administrator (NEws- 


‘WEEK, March 6). His new job: to work 


out—and try out—methods and policies 
for disposal of $50,000,000,000 worth of 
goods and plants created for war by 
American industry and acquired by the 
government. 

The task will be the most complicated 
merchandising operation ever tried. Con- 
gress plans to have a lot to say about it. 
For that reason Clayton will not lay down 
any hard and fast rules immediately. In- 
stead, he will experiment with many dis- 
posal methods and his experience will 
guide Congress. 

Clayton’s small SWPA organization, at 


| the moment in modest offices in Jesse 





Jones’s slickly modern Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. building, was still getting 
itself set up last week. But enough had 
become clear to show the general shape 
policies were taking: 


Divisions: The SWPA itself will have 
no property to sell,ino large offices, and 


won't even decide what is surplus prop- 
erty. All that will be in the hands of five 
agencies: the Treasury Procurement Di- 
vision, which will sell consumers’ goods; 
an RFC corporation, as yet unnamed, 


to sell plants and capital goods; the Mari- 


time Commission, ships; the War Food 
Administration, food; and the Foreign 
Economic Administration, property out- 
side the United States. 


Decisions: The SWPA will enter the 
picture only after one of the government 
“owning agencies” decides it has surplus 
property. The War Department, for ex- 
ample, will determine that X number of 
machines it owns are surplus. It will so 
certify to the RFC (capital-goods dis- 
posal -agency) and in turn the RFC 
will assume responsibility for disposing 
of them. The SWPA will. then set the 
policy under which they may be sold. 


Deciders: No vast bureaucracy is an- 
ticipated by the SWPA. Under present 
plans, a few top assistants will work 
with the five selling agencies, and with 
perhaps a dozen experts in the particu- 
lar fields likely to cause the worst head- 
aches, such as aircraft, ships, and ma- 
chine tools. 

Hence, how the complete kit of dis- 
posal policies will look depends on work- 
ing experience—and on Congress.- But 
at least this much represented basic 
SWPA thinking last week: 

@ Markets must be tested to determine 


fair prices, and prices must bear some 
relation to cost. Although the government 
will have to take heavy losses on a lot of 
its property, Clayton wants to hold these 
to a minimum. Therefore, owning agen- 
cies would be required to furnish infor- 
mation on the original cost of surplus 


- items. 


This would prevent repetitions of 
cases like one last year in Detroit when 
the Army Air Forces sold as junk for 
$36,924 some $1,721,136 worth of us- 
able machine tools. 


@ Before going into the market, a pro- 
curement agency must consult with sell- 
ing agencies, check its needs against 
surplus inventories and refrain from buy- 
ing from outside sources what another 
agency is selling. 

This would prevent a lot of waste ef- 
fort in war production. It is only common 
sense that if Agency A has surplus ma- 
terial that Agency B needs, B should get 
it from A rather than let the material lie 
idle while tying up production facilities 
which could be used for something else. 


@AIl methods of distribution will be used 
—public auctions, negotiated sales, sealed 
bids, and fixed prices with allocations. 
Advice on the best methods will be 
sought from industry advisory groups. 
Clayton will try to bar speculators by 
rigid definition of acceptable purchasers. 


It is a foregone conclusion that no 
single method of distribution can be 
used. It all depends on the kind of prop- 
erty, its size or volume, potential de- 
mand, and urgency for disposing of it. In 
some cases formulas would be worked 
out. An example, currently being seri- 
ously considered for machine tools, would 
require owning agencies to make an im- 
mediate decision on what tools they must 
keep and then give contractors or lessees 
first chance at buying the surplus. The 
price would be based on a formula allow- 
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Luxury Liberator: Aeronautic engineers and newspaper 
men in New York last week had a preview of the first 
postwar passenger airplane to be publicly and specifically 
projected. They saw a full-size wooden model of the cabin 
of the plane (right) which Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. intends to make after the war. Incorporating the 
high wing, four-engined power plant, and landing-gear ~ 


features of the B-24 Liberator bomber, the aircraft never- 
theless will be no reconversion job. Its fuselage will have 
a maximum diameter of 10% feet and its interior arrange- 
ment (left) will provide maximum luxury for 48 pas- 
sengers. At night 24 passengers will sleep in roomy berths. 
The plane is scheduled to make its initial test flights near 
San Diego, Calif., within the next few weeks. 














Moern education is a body of 
sound teaching systems—all closely 
joined by ideals and many methods 
held in common—each with dis- 
tinctive characteristics establishing 
its own place in the whole. 


Individual instruction at home 
and on the job is the province of 
the 23 Schools comprising the 
International Correspondence 
Schools. Uniquely practical text- 
books with the teacher “built in” 
have been developed by I.C.S. in 
performing this function. 

The value of the teacher never 
has been challenged. Circum- 
stances, however, prevent many an 
adult’s taking advantage of tradi- 
tional teaching services. 


In meeting this need, I.C.S. has 
not departed from the written les- 
son and the project.— elements 


which have always been a part of 
every good system of instruction. 
It has made a departure from tra- 
ditional school books which rely on 
the teacher's filling in the many 
gaps between the texts. 


I.C.S. writers and editors — 
trained specialists all—put into the 
texts the stepping-stones which 
lead the student from statement to 
statement and leave no pitfalls. 


_ Often the bridging is by Visual’ 


Education. Recently, you've been 
hearing a great deal about this and 
about Adult Education. I.C.S. has 
been an Adult Educational system 


for 52 years and Visual Education 
has been an integral part of its 
program for decades. 


The Electrical Engineering 
Course — one of more than 400 
I.C.S. Courses — includes 3000 
line drawings, each explaining the 
text and tied to it. 


Putting the teacher into the book 
has required an International Cor- 
respondence Schools investment of 
more than 5 million dollars in texts 
alone. It has paid a national divi- 
dend by training more than 4 mil- 
lio Americans in technical and 
business vocations. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
SCRANTON 9, PENNSYLVANIA 


. Offices in principal cities in the United States, Latin America, 


Canada and Great Britain 
ONE .OF THE WORLD'S GREAT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 








A length of BEAD CHAIN con- 
nects the clutch with the contro? 
pedal, another operates the paper 
feed adjustment on the Standard 


Duplicator, 



































Hundreds of tanks poised to strike .. . 
artillery set . . . air power already aloft... 
the infantry prepares to move. To hurl 
this mass of fighting power has meant a 
tremendous amount of paper work .. . 
battle plans, travel orders, manufacturing 
orders, shipping instructions, requisitions, 
specifications and bills of lading. Forms 
have to be duplicated in hundreds and 
thousands to bring men and materials to- 
gether for a zero hour. 

. The army, navy and industry, all use the 
“Standard Duplicator” extensively to facili- 
tate this necessary paper work. The manufac- 
turers of this machine use BEAD CHAIN 
because of its convenience of adjustment, 
flexibility, ample strength, attractive appear- 
ance and because BEAD CHAIN can’t kink. 


BEAD CHAIN IS A MULTI-SWAGE PRODUCT 
MULTI-SWAGE is the most economical method of producing small! 
metal parts to close tolerances without waste. Most electronic tube 
contacts today are made by MULTI-SWAGE. Our Research and 
Development Division will help in the engineering of post-war products. 


BUY MORE 





THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


MOUNTAIN GROVE & STATE STREETS, 





BRIDGEPORT 5, CONN. 
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ing the government 75- per cent of the 
cost, less amortization of 1 per cent for 
each month of ownership. A price floor of 
45 per cent of original cost would be set. 


Unfinished Business: Not so well 
worked out were policies on surpluses 
before they become government prop- 
erty, on semiprocessed material, and on 
plants. 

As contracts are terminated (the WPB 
estimates that $1,500,000,000 are being 
ended each month), more and more sur- 
plus property piles up. The government 
knows it would have fewer worries if 
some scheme could be worked out for dis- 
posal of these surpluses by the contractor 
before they became government prop- 
erty. 

Moving in that direction, five aircraft 
companies owning $50,000,000 worth 
of materials which had become surplus 
through changes in aircraft design ended 
a two-week sales display of this material 
in New York last week. Although total 
sales amounted to only a fraction of the 

_goods on hand (slightly more than 
$2,000,000), many of the deals begun at 
the exhibition moved to the plants of the 
participating companies for further nego- 
tiation. 


The Factory Factor: But perhaps 
the most troublesome problem is what to 
do with government-owned plants. Here 
is what Clayton faces when he looks at 
that factor: Of the $50,000,000,000 
worth of property that will become sur- : 
plus at the war’s end, fully $15,500,000,- <a 
000 is in plants and machinery— $5,000,- 
000,000 in facilities of little peacetime 
use, such as ammunition factories; 
$1,500,000,000 in expansions of arsenals 
and navy yards operated by the govern- 
ment in both peace and war; $1,000,000,- 
000 in so-called “scrambled” miscella- 
neous plants; $5,000,000,000 in plants 
which can produce as readily for peace 
as war, such as steel, chemicals, synthetic 
rubber; and another $3,000,000,000 in 
plants which can be used for peacetime 
production after some physical recon- 
version. F 

Very little has jelled in the way of 
policies for plant disposal. First attention 
probably will be given to what should 
be retained in a stand-by sary r0- 

am. But after that the status o lant 

acilities is anybody’s guess. There is 
little question but that all sorts of pres- 
sure will be put on the government by 
civic groups and politicians to. force idle 
plants into operation. But cold economics 
requires first that a market exist for their 
products. 

Significance -—— 

Surplus property disposal will acceler- 
ate from now until the end of the war, 
and then the problem will become im- 
mediately acute. In some degrees it will 
be almost as tough as was the struggle to 
get into war production. The manner in 
which this gigantic amount of property is 
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LELTA ] 


Swift-flowing torrents of 
water... whirling turbines 
».. . fivers of surging electrical 

energy. 
That’s a story of the 
powerful new South which is 
sending mountains of arms and materials to fighting 
men the world around. And that’s a preview of a 
postwar South, a land of vast and varied resources 
waiting to be turned into countless peacetime prod- 
ucts—by means of man’s ingenuity and the South’s 
unsurpassed power reserves. Actually, the South's 


hydro-electric power potentialities exceed those of — 


any like section of the nation. That means much to 
the industrial planners who can hear the humming 
song of this Southern power. 

And it means much to Delta Air Lines, which 
has been serving the great South for two dec- 
ades. Time-conserving, war-speeding travel is the 
first concern of Delta today. But every spare mo- 
ment is devoted by Delta to plans for the exten- 
sion of present routes to meet the needs of the 
South’s expanding industrial economy ... plans 
for finer and swifter air transportation for a still 
greater South, fulfilling its destiny as a major 
source of power in the world’s greatest nation. 


SERVING A LAND OF POWER AND PROMISE 
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you may be glad you 
looked into this 


Quick Source of New 
Working Capital 


S reconversion...or renegotia- 
tion...creates new demands 
for cash, what will you do if your 
working capital is all tied up in 
inventory, work in process and 
accounts receivable? You should 
know now . . . and the most prac- 
tical and profitable answer may 
lie in Commercial Credit’s new 
and broader financing services. 








TO BUY OTHER 
COMPANIES 


or buy out 
Partners 


“Capital Sources” is a 9-minute out- 
line of new Commercial Credit serv- 
ices which, through the medium of 
your accounts receivable, inventory 
and fixed assets, provide financing: 
—to purchase other companies 


—to buy out partners, officers, 
other stockholders — 


—to retire bonds, mortgages, pre- 
ferred stock, long-term loans 

—toexpand or adequately finance 
your business 


For a copy of ‘Capital Sources,” 
drop a line to Department 24. 











In fact, it seems certain that 
‘as the war spigot shuts off” 
more companies than ever before 
will use such readily adaptable 
services as ours .. . rather than 
less flexible forms of financing 
which might restrict management 
or prove burdensome later. 


By releasing capital tied up in 
your accounts receivable, inven- 
tory and fixed assets, Commercial 
Credit provides thousands or mil- 
lions for any purpose. . . quickly, 
economically and without inter- 
ference with management. Under 
our receivables plan your custo- 
mers are not notified... and 4 
Special feature permits you to limit 
your liability. 


In short, these Commercial 
Credit services are entirely confi- 
dential ...can be shaped to fit 
your specific needs... and involve 
only one fixed principle: Money 
advanced must earn enough to pay 
a profit to the borrower, as well 
as pay for its reasonable cost. 


If your business can make good 
use of additional funds... for 
current operation, taxes or recon- 
version . . . let us give you full 
information. Write or wire today. 


Commercial Credit 
Company 


BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago San Francisco Les Angeles 


Pertiand, Ore. 


Capital and Surplus More Than $65,000,000 
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Engine Cooler: This many-bladed 
fan mounted on the propeller shaft of 
a Wright Cyclone engine, was devel- 
oped by Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
engineers to eliminate the drag 
caused by older models of engine 
cowling and cooling. Tests have 
shown it can increase by 20 per centa . 
plane’s rate of climb and permit up to | 
10,000 pounds more payload. Installed 
on a new American warplane (below) 
the fan fits just inside the engine cowl- 
ing and forces air at high pressure 
over the cooling fins of the cylinders. 





sold will determine the economic future 
of the country for a long time to come. 
That is why Clayton’s feeling of his way 
will be so closely watched by Congress. 
In fact, in the last analysis, Congress in- 
tends to make the matter its own show. 
As one indication, a bill governing ship 
disposal already has been introduced in 
the House. Other legislation is being con- 
sidered and it seems a good bet that the 
whole subject ‘will be given a legislative 
pattern before the end of the war. 


Thought 


A small sign on the shiny mahogany 
‘desk in the midtown New York office of 
Thomas J. Watson admonishes: THINK. 
But last week no amount of mental acro- 








that men may 
LIVE 


to build a better world 


Tired, worn—wet and hungry— 
But safe! 


Safe on a friendly beach with food and friends 
and shelter near. 


Many a young flier, forced down at sea, has 
reached safety because of the lifesaving equip- 
ment which is furnished to him. The inflatable 
raft and its amazing assortment of lifesaving 
devices from bullet-hole plugs to bailing bucket 
protects him against the hazards of the open sea. 


This lifesaving equipment is another example 
of the never-ending diligence and vision of the 
leaders of our armed forces... working with 
American industry to provide every safeguard 
within the reach of science and American in- 
ventive genius to guard and protect and save 
American lives. 


As a company which has worked in closest 
cooperation with our Army and Navy technical 
staffs in the design, development and produc- 
tion of lifesaving rafts and much of their pro- 
tective equipment, the men and women in our 
factories and laboratories are devoting every 
resource to the winning of this war...serving 
through science ...that men may live... to 
build a better world. 
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United States Rubber Company cooperated 
in the pevmonment of the one-man ae Fapaa ute 
raft. Before this, fighter pilots had little oe 
tection when fo cave at sea. Strap 

the flier as a seat pack, this one-man pert we is 
how used by fighter p Pe pilots i in ‘both the Army 
and Navy 


When the pilot hits the water, he pulls a cord 
ich releases the raft and suteaiany in- 

Tees it in foun to a0 sence: 2 ty cea 

instant reach ke _—_ Bigg Ma 

him to safety. The 

vest, So taigned and baby “U od,” keeps 

him afloat until he is safely in ee 


The one-man viieibens raft is provided with 


Fe Eo a ea eee aeitice bailing 
sea mar u 
bucket gea rane latest models even 
ude a sail and mast and a protective cover- 
ing which can be used for protection against 
heat and ocean spray. 


Listen to the Philbarmonic-Sympbony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 
4:30 E. W. T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. + In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 
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Ik is seldom that a commentator 
on economic developments finds occa- 
sion to take serious exception to the 
editorial analyses of The New York 
Times, and this is especially true in 
the case of its discussions of foreign 
economic developments. A few days 


ong editorial, following up a lengthy 
news article of the preceding day, 
which drew conclusions that are not 
justified upon a matter of utmost im- 
portance. This is the question of the 
trend of economic thinking in Russia 
or, more specifically, whether Russia 
is shifting gradually to a capitalistic 
basis. 

This issue is of particular signifi- 
cance at present because in recent 
months something close to a campaign 
has been conducted in this country by 
our left-wingers to the effect that 
“ideologically” we and the Russians 
are becoming just one big happy fam- 
ily and it will be a simple matter for 
us to get together in our thinking on 
economic policies in the postwar pe- 
riod—a simple matter, not because we 
will move closer to Communism, but 
because Russia is adopting our ideas. 


The Times, consciously or not, 
has fallen directly into step with this 
line of propaganda. According to it, 
“a sweeping change” in the economic 
doctrines of Karl Marx, the father of 
modern Communism, is taking place 
in Russia, and “the revised doctrines, 
which will be taught to all Soviet citi- 
zens, will remove ideological obstacles 
to collaboration between Russia’s so- 
cialist economy and the capitalist 
economies of the United States and 
the British Commonwealth.” 

Specifically, The Times says edito- 
rially, “the new doctrine, supplement- 
ed by other recent developments in 
Russia, in effect abandons the three 
most fundamental tenets” of Marxism. 
These tenets are the doctrine of inter- 
national revolution, the materialistic 
interpretation of history, and the the- 
ory of surplus value, or that is, the 
theory that the difference between 
the price at which an aarticle is 
sold and the wages paid to pro- 
duce it represents exploitation of the 
workers. 

With the first two of these tenets 
we are not especially concerned at 
the moment. There is not yet, it seems 
to us, enough evidence to warrant 
the conclusion drawn by The Times, 
but let us overlook that and tum to 





ago, however, The Times published — 
a 


Russia’s Effort to Streamline Karl Marx 


by RALPH ROBEY 


the idea of surplus value for that is, of 
course, the essential issue from the 
point of view of economic policy. 

The Times bases its contention that 
the doctrine of surplus value has been 
abandoned upon an article by ten Rus- 
sian economists which recently ap- 
peared in a Russian economic journal. 
The full text of this article is not avail- 
able in English, but a translation of 
the more important parts of it ap- 
pears in the current issue of Science 
and Soviety, a Marxist quarterly pub- 
lished in New York, and this clearly 
does not support the idea that the 
theory of surplus value has been dis- 
carded. 


Rather what the discussion of 
these ten economists does is simply 
to provide a rationalization for the 
state’s continuing to take this so- 
called surplus value and use it as the 
authorities decide. Instead of deny- 
ing the existence of such surplus 
value, they contend that it “must al- 
ways exist, under any system of so- 
ciety.” But they maintain this surplus 
value—the amount which under cap- 
italism goes to rent, interest, and prof- 
its—must never be made available as 
increased wages to the workers; it 
must be kept by the state for the au- 
thorities to use as they see fit, because, 
as the economists put their argument, 
“socialist society is confronted by 
tasks on a colossal scale whose solu- 
tion is unthinkable without the ex- 
penditure [by the state] of the surplus 
labor of each worker, peasant, [and] 
intellectual of the Soviet Union.” In 
brief, the “exploitation of workers” 
must continue, but it must be by the 
state, not by “parasitic exploiting 
classes.” To interpret such a sconclu- 
sion as an abandonment of the theory 


of surplus value is sheer wishful’ 


thinking. 

The change that has taken place 
in Russian doctrine as reflected by 
these ten economists, in other words, 
is not a move toward our way of 
thinking. Quite the contrary. It is a 
move away from our way of thinking. 
It is a move designed to justify per- 
petual dictatorial direction of the Rus- 
sian economy. Instead of being an 
argument for giving the individual 
“agg freedom, this is an’ argument 
or permanently keeping the individ- 
ual as a slave of the state. Instead 
of being a step toward individual 
enterprise, this is a step toward ever- 
lasting dictatorship. 
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batics could change this paradox: Al- 
though the 70-year-old president of In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp. re. 
ceived remuneration of $427,349 in 1943, 
his actual take-home pay was less than 
nothing. Federal and New York state in- 
come taxes, plus a 12% per cent payment 
on his “unforgiven” tax, “substantially” 
exceeded Watson’s aggregate income, 
which included percentage compensation 
of $325,549 based on the company’s 
peacetime earnings and paid in lieu of 
patent royalties. 


Photographic Ceilings 
Dealers Fear Black Market as Result 
of Lowered Prices and Brisk Demand 


The 20,000,000 camera fans who 
clicked hotography into a big business 
during the early ‘30s have had an expen- 
sive scramble for equipment among the 
nation’s 6,000 regular dealers and 150,- 
000 miscellaneous photo-supply shops 
since war began. 

With few new cameras made for civil- 
ian use since the fall of 1942, the dealers’ 
supplies of unused equipment were ex- 
hausted many months ago. As a result, 
trading in used wares has boomed and 
the brisk demand from well-heeled photo 
fans has sent prices on a dizzy spiral— 
despite shortages of roll film, now 50 per 


.cent under peacetime stock. ‘ 


Biggest sufferers have been service- 
men anxious to keep a photographic link 
with home. First, an Army ban against 
cameras overseas caused thousands of 
soldiers and sailors to dispose of their 
photo equipment before embarking. 
Pawnshops and_ secondhand camera 
stores snapped this up at low prices. 
They knew demand would rise steadily 
and profits would skyrocket. 

They were right. In February 19438, 
the overseas camera ban was lifted and 
a flood of requests for cameras came to 
the homefolks from servicemen abroad. 
Mom and Pop found the requests hard 
to fill, but they bought what they could 
find and paid outrageous prices. For ex- 
ample, with the five or. six most popular 
types of cameras virtually impossible to 
obtain in legitimate photo shops, buyers 
went to atl stores and pawn- 
shops and paid as much as three times 
the cost of new equipment. 


The Ceilings: Last week, prodded by 
mounting complaints, the ce of Price 
Administration focused its attention on 
the situation, slapping ceiling prices on all 
used photographic equipment. This in- 
cluded approximately 200 models of still 
cameras, 30 types of movie cameras, 20 
types of movie projectors, 35 kinds of 
enlargers, 15 types of exposure meters, 
15 still projectors, and such accessories 
as lenses and range finders. 

The new regulations, which became 
effective April 6, are divided into two 
parts: Class I, which covers fully re- 





Paul Revere typified the free American. 

He struck many a good blow for independence 
and earned the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. But most 
important of all, he produced for his country. 

There was desperate need for gunpowder. With 
the Government, Paul Revere built two mills for 
its manufacture. There was desperate need for cannon. 
So Paul Revere turned his peacetime skill with metals 
to war production. And the cannon he cast helped 
mightily to win the final victory. 

Today Paul Revere rides again. As he did, all 
industry is proving that the creative power of free 
men is an invincible weapon. Here, at the business 
which he founded, history is repeating itself. New 
plants have risen once again for the production of 
victory-making equipment. We are providing the 
Army with millions of pounds of Revere alloys for 


Paul Revere rides again 


use in ammunition, trucks, tanks, planes, ordnance... 

Because copper affects the life of every citizen 
in a thousand unseen ways, Paul Revere’s business 
became an integral part of American life more than 
140 years ago. Today, it continues to be an essential 
force, and many of its achievements are revolutionary. 
Tomorrow, once victory is won, its resources and 
abilities, and above all, the far-reaching spirit of 
Paul Revere, will be on instant call to the needs of 
the nation, and of the industries to which the nation 
looks for health, progress and security. 

Many of our wartime developments may mean 
reduced costs or improved performance in your post- 
war products. If you are interested in the uses of 
brass, copper, copper alloys, or the new light metals, 
simply write to Revere Executive Offices, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


FOUNDED BY PAWL REVERE /w '80O/ 
FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM. ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEL 
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PET i an, a LIGHT AS A WHISPER 
KING BLACK LABEL 


Blended Whisky, 86 Proof. The straight 

whiskies in this product are 57 months 

or more old. 40% straight whiskies, 

60% grain neutral spirits. Made from 
grain and cane products. 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION - Af Louisville in Kentucky 
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conditioned equipment carrying a 80-day 
guarantee, has a ceiling of 75 per cent 
of the March 1942 retail price of the 
article when new; Class II embraces 
equipment sold “as is” without recondi- 
tioning or guarantee and has a ceiling 
of one-third of the retail price when 
new. 

But dealers who had hoped for used 
camera ceilings at 85 to 100 per cent of 
the last prevailing new prices immedi- 
ately bobbed up with a new complaint: 
Now, they said, individual sellers would 
seek out individual purchasers and an 
even greater black market would flour- 
ish. é 


Holding the Line 
The President’s “hold-the-line” wage 


and price stabilization order was one year. 


old on April 8. He observed its birthday 
by reading aloud to his first press con- 
ference in ten days an 878-word report 
on how the policy was working. The 
document was signed by Economic 
Stabilization Director Fred M. Vinson, 
Price Administrator Chester Bowles, War 
Food Administrator Marvin Jones, and 
William H. Davis, chairman of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. It is the job of 
these four men to administer various 
phases of the stabilization order. All de- 
cided that “we should cling to the policies 
and machinery which have served us so 
effectively.” : 

The President emphatically agreed. 
Moreover, to a reporter who asked if the 
report were an answer to organized 
labor’s current offensive against the Lit- 
tle Steel wage formula, he-replied: It was 
not an answer to anything; it was merely 
a statement of fact. 

But, in so many words, the report had 
argued: “The general level of the cost of 
living has not been permitted to rise. 
Indeed, the cost of living as a whole 
is slightly lower than it was a year ago 
today.” And there was many a labor lead- 
er, many a worker, many an employer, 
many a congressman, and many a house- 
wife to deny just as tartly that this was 
a statement of fact. 


Postwar Air Trading 
It took only four days last week for 


Adolf A. Berle Jr., American Assistant 


Secretary of State, and Lord Beaver- 
brook, Lord Privy Seal of England, to 
decide that their two nations have a com- 
mon meeting ground on postwar aviation 
problems, even though they are still far 
from absolute agreement. And while 
Berle and Edward P. Warner, vice chair- 
man of the American Civil Aeronautics 
Board, were heading homeward from Lon- 
don, preparations were being made for a 
full-dress international air parley to be 
held in this country next summer, follow- 
ing United States-Russian talks here in 
the next week or two. 

A foregone conclusion: was that Russia 
and America would reconcile any differ- 
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A ane’ farsighted government and business leaders are plan-. 
ning for vastly expanded markets after the war—and AIR 
EXPRESS will play a vital part in that expansion by speeding every- 
thing from dehydrated food to hydraulic machinery to the most 
distant destinations. 

For the coverage of this high-speed delivery service will be faster 
and far more comprehensive than it is today—after the Airlines 
have invested new hundreds of millions of dollars in larger, faster 
planes, in expanding their facilities both at home and abroad — 
to keep America in her rightful place in world commerce. 


A Money-Saving, High-Speed Tool 
for Every Business - 

As a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime demands, rates have 

recently been reduced. Shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more than 

10% on Air Express charges. And Air Express schedules are based on ‘‘hours’’, not 

days and weeks— with 3-mile-a-minute service direct to hundreds of U.S. cities 

and scores of foreign countries. 


WRITE TODAY for “Vision Unlimited” — an informative booklet that will stimulate 
the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park 


- Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Gels there HRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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ences, ind thus all three big Allied pow- 
ers would be ready to sit down and talk 
the whole thing out at the summer meet- 
ing. British and American over-all policy 
was summarized thus: 

@ A world aviation authority should be 
created to coordinate policies of individu- 
al nations. 

@ Each nation signatory to any agree- 
ment that might be evolved would set 
aside certain of its airports for interna- 
tional traffic. 

@ Foreign traffic would be subject to any 


q rules that might be imposed by individual 


nations, but an effort would be made 
through negotiation to achieve uniform- 
ity of regulations. 

@ Each signatory nation would decide 
how much international air~traffic would 
be allocated to other nations. 


Significance 


Those plans represented a tentative 
compromise between the British, who 
wanted an international air agency with 
power to enforce over-all regulations, and 
the Americans, who have insisted that 
each country should be boss in its own 
front yard. 

The British went into the “exploratory” 
talks prepared to demand a 50-50 share 
of the air with the United States. But the 
tentative agreement reached indicated 
that the British were willing to concede 
that America’s 80 per cent stake in pre- 
war international aviation entitled this 





 - nation to more than a 50-50 share in 


postwar air traffic. (At a press conference, 
Lord Beaverbrook said: “We have had to 
make concessions.” But Berle quickly 
interposed to indicate he did not think 
they were big ones; that important dif- 
ferences remained. ) 

The problem of ownership and use of 
wartime-built airports was not consid- 
ered of great importance by the conferees. 
They felt that equitable arrangements 
could be worked out on a horse-trade 
basis. 


Stainless Pioneer 


Ten years ago the nation’s first Diesel- 
wered streamlined train, the Budd- 
uilt Pioneer Zephyr, was put in service 
by the Burlington Route. On trial runs 
during the spring of 1934, the stainless- 
steel, lightweight train startled the rail- 
road world by completing non-stop the 
1,015 miles from Denver to Chicago in 
the unheard of time of 785 minutes. 
Last Monday, bedecked with birthday 
trappings, the Pioneer Zephyr attended 
a trackside party at Lincoln, Neb. to 
celebrate its tenth anniversary. An eight- 
foot knife; actuated by the train itself, 
cut a 6-foot, 300-pound birthday cake 
while a notable array of guests cheered. 
Pieces of the cake were sent to the more 
than 100 streamlined trains now operat- 
ing all over the country. The party over, 
the Pioneer Zephyr went back to its regu- 
lar 465-mile daily round trip between 
Lincoln and McCook, Neb. 


Millionaire 

A white-mustached, gray-haired, heavy- 
set man of 67 stood at the clerk’s desk 
in Federal District Court at Springfield, 
Ill., last week and was handed a check 
for $1,164,201. The recipient, Andrew F. 
Howe, who has more than 100 patents-to 
his credit, knew that this was-only one- 
third of the amount a Master in Chancery 


had said he was entitled to for a steel 


casting process he had patented 33 years 
ago. But he likewise realized he was 


Inventor Howe, here (right) absorbed in a gadget problem posed by a 








eee) 


The late Clarence H. Howard, Com, 
monwealth’s president at the time, prom- 
ised to “take care of’ Howe. But the 
inventor, never earning more than $500 
monthly, had not received his promised 
reward by 1929, so with his patience ex- 
hausted he left the employ of the 
company and filed suit in July of 
that year. — 

A few months later, Commonwealth 
was sold to the General Steel Castings 
Corp., and a reserve of $1;750,000 was 
set aside from Commonwealth assets to 








St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


laboratory workman, decided to take the $1,164,201—less taxes 


getting old. So he decided to take the 
lesser amount now rather than keep on 
with litigation which already had ex- 
tended over fourteen and a half years. 

As he accepted the check, Howe smiled 
faintly. Already his lawyers had _ told 
him that perhaps all but $233,000 would 
be taken from him by the United States 
government in the form of income taxes. 
And he knew that his lawyers had bene- 
fited proportionately far more than he. 


They received checks totaling $724,037° . 


and could spread their income-tax pay- 
ments over fourteen and a half years. 


Patent’s Progress: The case went back 
to 1910 when Howe, employed in the 
Granite City, Ill., plant of the Common- 
wealth Steel Co., devised a sectional-cored 
mold for casting in one piece heavy steel 
parts of up to twenty tons for railroad lo- 
comotives and cars. Patented in 1911, the 
device cut molding costs by 30 per cent. 





° rviy T. Davis, Howe’s chief counsel, was given 
$362,019 by the court, and the two lawyers who 
pound Davis—Bruce A. Campbell and L. C. Kings- 
land—were awarded $181 each. On top of all 
this, Master in Chancery E. P. Allen received $ 1,860. 





meet Howe’s claim if he were successful. 
In 1933, the Supreme Court of the 
United States upheld the claim, but the 
long-drawn-out litigation since then was 
to settle the amount due. Not long 
ago, Master in Chancery Allen recom- 
mended an award of $3,681,382—but 
acceptance would have meant more 
legal wrangling, and Howe agreed to ac- 
cept. Commonwealth’s original reserve 
fund. With accrued interest through the 
years the fund mounted to $1,958,238. 
Subtracting the legal fees of approxi- 
mately 41 per cent, this dropped to 
$1,164,201. 


Intra-Interstate Commerce 


The National Labor Relations Board 
had a very good reason to be pleased 
last week. The Supreme Court of the 
United States handed down a decision 
that could conceivably extend the board’s 
jurisdiction to every business institution 
in the nation. 

The court refused to review a decision 
which last Jan. 10 affirmed an NLRB 
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DID THE MODERN HORSE 
SPRING FROM THIS? 


Eobippas—the prebistoric horse was 
one foot gene 7 dy oll 


Naturalists tell us that the magnificent animal we call the horse, sprang from 
a little creature called the Eohippas. The transition to the modern horse, 
which took millions of Years is astonishing. No less astonishing is the 
rapid development of light alloys, a field in which the Bohn organization 
is a leader. For here, in both engineering and fabricating aluminum, mag- 
nesium and brass products, is one of the largest organizations of its kind 
in the world. Remember the name Bohn—a foremost source of aluminum, 
magnesium and brass products. 


BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES—LAFAYETTE BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
Designers and Fabricators 

ALUMINUM e MAGNESIUM « BRASS 

AIRCRAFT-TYPE BEARINGS 
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How YOU can Avoid 
The Danger of _ - 
DENTURE BREATH 
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T 5:30, do you get an ear to kiss instead 

of lips? Maybe it’s... Denture Breath. 
You may not know your breath offends, 
but others do. Be careful. Don’t brush your 
dentures with ordinary cleansers . . . it’s 
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convenient. Rinse—and it's ready to use. 


No brushing 






What's more... your plate material is 60 
times softer than natural teeth, and brushing 
with ordinary tooth pastes, tooth powders 
or soaps, often wears down the delicate 
fitting ridges designed to hold your plate 


ee 





Later — Friend Husband is now one of the delighted millions who have 
found Polident the new, easy way to keep dental plates and bridges sweet 
and clean. If you wear a removable bridge, a partial or complete dental 
plate, play safe and use Polident every day. Used this way, Polident 
helps maintain the original natural appearance of your dental plate for 
less than 1¢ a day. Get Polident at any drug counter, 30¢ and 60¢ sizes. 


POLIDENT« 


: Z. 7 
DO THIS be EVERY DAY! 


PLAY SAFE...SOAK YOUR PLATE-IN POLIDENT. Place 
denture in Polident solution for 15 minutes, or longer if 


difficult to reach all the tiny crevices—and 
besides you are apt to scratch your plate. 
These scratches cause food particles and 
film to collect faster and cling tighter, caus- 
ing offensive Denture Breath. . 





in place. With worn-down ridges, of course, _ 
your plate loosens. But, since there is no 
need for brushing when using Polident— 
there’s no danger. And besides, the safe 
Polident way is so easy and sure. 
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TO KEEP PLATES AND BRIDGES 
CLEAN... AND ODOR-FREE ! 
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order requiring the Baltimore Transit Co, 
to cease alleged unfair labor practices, 
The lower court ruled that the NLRB 
held jurisdiction over the company, 
which, although operating entirely with. 
in Maryland, “affected” interstate com. 
merce because it bought its electric 
power from the Consolidated Gas Elec. 


gets some of its power from outside the 
state. : 

The NLRB was prompt to point out 
that the court’s action set a precedent. 
But in the light of last week’s court rule, 
even a corner candy store which buys its 
wares outside the state might be subject 
to NLRB regulation. For the National 
Labor Relations Act gives the NLRB 
jurisdiction over all activities affecting 
interstate commerce. 


Rail Coup — 


Laid out in the glamorous "70s of rail- 
road building, the Kansas City Southern 
Railway Co., operating between Kansas 
City and the Gulf of Mexico, has had its 
share of the ups and downs which have 
been the lot of so many roads built in 
those days of financial pirating and 
finagling. But for the past eight years it 
has been a consistent money-maker. For 
example, the road’s gross revenue in 1936 
was $13,800,000 and its net income after 
taxes was $600,000; last year it grossed 
$43,200,000 while its net income after 
greatly increased taxes was $2,800,000. 

With this golden plum ripe on the 
tree, a group of Midwestern businessmen 
picked it last week after a long, quiet 
quest for voting stock and were all Set 
to displace the controlling group repre- 
sented by C. P. Couch, chairman of the 
board for the past three years. And be- 
cause the new group claimed it had ac- 
quired control (largely by purchase of 
stock in the open market), a proxy fight 
scheduled for the annual stockholders’ 
meeting on May 9 may not even take 
place. 

During the month of March, when the 
strategy finally became apparent in Wall 
Street, Kansas City Southern common 
stock climbed from $9.75 to $14.50 a 
share. The Street found out on April | 
that buying by the new group 
stopped. The result was that on that 
date the stock dropped $1.63. A week 
later it was down another $l—or 28 per 
cent below the March 28 peak. Mean- 
while, on April 4, a directors’ meeting was 
held in New York and the new group, 
headed by R. Crosby Kemper, president 
of the City National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Kansas City, named fifteen of the eighteen 





to elect on May 9. 

Under the new setup, Couch is sched- 
uled to resign as board chairman, @- 
though W. N. Deramus will continue 8 
president of the road and its subsidiary, 
the Louisiana & Arkansas Railway, which 
has grown up from an 8-mile. logging 
track in the lumber section of Arkansas. 
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In the long reach from sail to steam, Matson has sped the 
new and never spared the old. It has taken the travail out of 
travel in the Pacific and made it a joy to remember and re- 
new. It has revealed to Mainlands and Islands what each has 
to offer the other and found anchorage in the sentiments as 
well as the ports of the peoples it serves. And when, our 
war task done, peace comes and the oceans of earth and sky 
are safely navigable again, Matson hopes in both to be able 
to live up to the expectations of its friends. 


MMOWS THE PACIFIC 


MATSON LINE (MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY ¢ THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY) TO HAWAII, NEW ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA VIA SAMOA, FIJI 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





Cabaret Tax Bites Night Clubbers, 
Scares Entertainers, Puzzles Owners 


Café Society is not responsible for the 
new Federal tax bill which levies a 30 per 
cent tax on all cabaret checks. If you object 
to this method of paying for our war, please 
notify your congressman. 


On April Fool’s Day came the chaos 
and confusion. Some night clubs warned 


their customers of the sad news with 


table cards like that used by Café Soci- 
ety in New York. Others merely printed 
a notice on their menus. In New York 
also, the Hurricane and Versailles put up 
big signs, and the Zanzibar advertised it- 
self as a collection agency for Uncle Sam. 
But many night-club owners were con- 
tent just to let the bite come as a surprise 
to the end of an otherwise pleasant eve- 
ning. 

Just what effect the new 30 per cent 
tax on café entertainment will have on 
the industry as a whole is impossible to 
forecast this soon. One week’s volume of 
business, owners felt, was an insufficient 
yardstick—especially when that week was 
Holy Week and the beginning of the 
Passover, both traditionally slow in the 
trade. A nationwide NEwswEEK survey, 
however, did turn up some very tangible 
straws in the wind. 


80% or Nothing: Although the enter 
tainment tax is imposed on “all . 
amounts paid for admission, re- 
freshment, service, or merchan- 
dise, at any roof garden, cabaret, 
or other similar place furnishing 
a public performance for profit, 
by or for any patron or guest 
who is entitled to be present 
during any portion of such per- 
formance,” a night club may . 
avoid paying anything under 
certain conditions. 

For instance, while any kind 
of dancing is taxable, a band or 
instrumental group without sing- 
ing is non-taxable. Thus, by cov- 
ering up the dance floor and 
hushing the vocalist, any num- 
ber of flourishing places like Jack 
Dempsey’s in New York will 
now not even have to pay the 
old 5 per cent cabaret tax previ- 
ously imposed on them. The 
main point at issue from a reve- 
nue standpoint, therefore, may 
be whether 80 per cent on fewer 
night clubs will yield as much— 
or more—than 5 per cent used to 
bring from many. 

In order to split the difference 
most establishments with elabo- 
rate bars are now closing the bar 
off from the main room and re- 
fusing dancing privileges to 


drinking patrons. At the Chez Paree in 
Chicago, for example, bar customers may 
watch the floor show, but soundproof 
plate glass windows keep them from 
hearing it. 

Another pain-killer is to eliminate the 
dinner show and get all food and drink 
checks paid before 9 or 10, at which 
time dancing and entertainment begins 
and the 30 per cent is added. This is a 
favorite policy with smaller clubs that are 
giving the new headache a month’s trial. 
But if business falls off too heavily, they 
threaten that the entertainment will go 
out altogether. As a matter of fact, about 
100 of Los Angeles’s 700 night clubs have 
already dropped all entertainment. 


All or Nothing: That too many enter- 
tainers will lose their jobs through such a 
move is just what the American Guild of 
Variety Artists fears. Though Matt Shel- 
vey, AGVA national administrator, went 
to Washington last week to protest that 
hundreds of AGVA members had either 
been laid off or soon would be, he was 
told by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
that Congress had passed the law and it 
was up to the BIR to enforce it. 


One official did admit, however, that’ 


hundreds of small cabaret owners had 
complained that the new tax would force 





Spirit of 30%: A photo gag told the night-club tax story 
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them out of business. Estimating that 70 
per cent af AGVA’s membership is threat- 
ened, Shelvey pointed out that show 
people “have been giving freely of the 
only thing they have to give away free~ 
their talent—at camp shgws, in bond 
drives and for the USO. It will be tough 
on many of ther now to be dropped 
from their jobs.” 


Penny Wise: A third complication in 
the current night-life scene involves the 
reason many people go pub-crawling: to 
drink. Besides the 80 per cent cabaret 
tax, there is also a new liquor rise of $3 
a gallon. To accommodate this, the OPA 
authorized per drink increases of from 2 
cents to 4 cents, depending on the size 
of the glass—with humbler beer catching 
a penny push. 

This appalled both the Society of Res- 
taurateurs and the United Restaurant 
Liquor Dealers’ Association’ of Manhat- 
tan, Inc., who offered to absorb the beer 
and wine raise if the odd-penny hard- 
liquor taxes could be boosted to 5 cents. 
Most bar cash registers, they claimed, 
didn’t register any sum below a nickel. 
Besides, they wanted to know, “who is 
going to settle all the arguments about 
the size of glasses?” 

Paul Henkel, president of the Society 
of Restaurateurs, blamed the militant 
drys for not only the current liquor short- 
age, but also for the tax. 

Pending further OPA entanglements, 
the liquor tax is now being collected in 
various ways. Some bars with big reserve 
stocks are absorbing the rise or cutting 
the price of a drink to compensate; most 
are merely tacking on the odd 
pennies. Though a few, in def- 
ance of the OPA, are even 
adding the nickels, customers 
are kicking and_- investigations 
are in order all over the country. 


Pound Foolish: Although 
anybody’s guess on the liquor 
and entertainment tax outcome 
is as good as his neighbor's, it’s 
a pretty safe bet that people are 
not going to (A) stop drinking, 
or (B) stop going out for fun 

‘ and frolic. 

On the: whole, servicemen are 
the customers who complain 
most bitterly. But even now, 
when tax-worry psychology is at 
its height, the luxury an 
nouveau-war-rich trade goes 
happily on. Despite Holy Week, 
the tax, and a slushy night, the 
Stork Club in New York last 


ning. And El Morocco—as 
ways playing to the hilt the 
psychology that money attracts 
not only money but also suckers 
—welcomed the tax as means 0! 
getting rid of “penny-pinchers. 
“Our class of clientele,” the 
zebra-striped club commente 

“is now 30 per cent better., 


week rang up a big $4,000 eve-@ 














The Tympanist tunes 








his instrument as subtly as a violinist... and with a Scott 





you hear the delicate shading of each pulsing drum! 


FINE RADIO 
RECEIVERS 








If the drum means but a thud, a bump, a 
- blunted sound to you now—wait until you hear 
fine music with a Scott. For even when the 
drums serve only to accent the rhythm or the 
mood, they have a distinctive voice, to be heard 
and enjoyed. And when they join in a clear 
shout of triumph, they' will burst upon your 
ears with vibrant sonority, in a “living per- 
formance” on the Scott. 


E.H. SCOTT 
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or 


favored by a Scott. That is why so many artists 
check their own recordings with it. Fritz 
Reiner, conductor of the Pittsburgh Symphony, 
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said that he could tell left from right in the 
orchestra when listening to record or radio 
with his Scott. 


bringing wital ‘messages to our ships on all the 
oceans, and entertainment to lonely seamen 
whose only link with home is its welcome voice. 


Because of its miraculous re-creation of Meanwhile, you can hurry the 
sound, the Scott went off to war early. Scott *happy day when a Scott will be built 
engineers devised ways of eliminating tell-tale jfor you by buying bonds, bonds, 
'\\ radiation, to make the Scott the first radio bonds and MORE BONDS. 
| ‘safe from enemy detection devices. Today it is 
| & E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, Iac., 
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Dept. 9F4, 4432 Ravenswood Avenue, ! 
Chicago 40, Illinois | 
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Please send me a com en of your 
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E.H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC 
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YOUR COPYING PROBLEMS 


Have you gue stopped to ask yourself this question — 


q : How much valuable time is consumed in my office by 
typing or manually copying correspondence, reports, 
Statistics or other records ... time that could be more 
effectively utilized in performing urgent productive work? 


If you have, then you will appreciate the value of PORTA- 
GRAPH ... simple office photography which makes your 
copying problems “vanish into thin air”. Yes, with Portagraph, 
copies of any record whether in ink, pencil or typed—one or 
two sides—from single sheets or bound books—can be easily 
made in your office with inexperienced help and in one-tenth 
of the time required for a manual copy. 


Of course, there can be no errors with photography — no 
checking or re-checking of copied material to assure accuracy. 
Omissions of important information are simply impossible. 
This means that copying can be handled more rapidly .. . 
more accurately...more economically—with PORTAGRAPH. « 


@ For leadership in BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHY 





Look to Remingion Rand 


LARGEST MAKERS OF BUSINESS MACHINES AND OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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MOVIES 


Wallopalooza 


When poor but honest Monogram 
some months ago starred Belita, the 
English figure skater, in “Silver Skates,” 
the modest effort not only showed a 
pretty profit but crashed a number of 
theater chains hitherto unavailable to 
Monogram’s releases. For Belita’s second 
film the studio shrewdly risked $500,000 
—the largest budget in its history. The 
result—“Lady, Let’s Dance”—isn’t art, or 
even big-time entertainment; but in a 
nation of some 18,000 movie houses, it 
sizes up as very good business. 

A naive and practically nonexistent 
plot involving Belita with James Ellison 
and Walter Catlett is merely a Lazy 
Susan for presenting such assorted di- 
vertissement as bathing beauties, orches- 
tras (headed by Henry Busse’s), song- 
and-dance numbers, and, of course, a 
number of solo and ensemble turns on 
ice. 
While Catlett is considerably funnier 
than his hopeless lines, and Frick and 
Frack are on several times with their 
sure-fire comic ice routines, the only ex- 
cuse for this film is the English-bom, 
blond, attractive, and versatile Belita, 





‘ who hasn’t learned how to act yet and 


doesn’t really have to. Belita, who was 
christened Belita Gladys Lyne Jepson- 
Turner a little more than twenty years 
ago in Nether Wallop, Hampshire, is 
both an outstanding figure skater and a 
fair « oy in such divisions of the dance 
as ballet, classical, ballroom, tap, and 
acrobatic. While these are the partial 
talents she brings to “Lady, Let’s Dance,” 
Belita has many other resources that will 
be available to Monogram for seven 
years. According to the studio, Belita 
speaks four languages, paints, sirigs, does 
needlework, plays the violin and _ the 
piano, and is proficient in boxing (the 
Nether Wallop influence, no doubt), 
wrestling, and fencing. Fortunately, the 
lady doesn’t look it and will always be 
able to settle for her remarkable skating. 


Jailbirds of Freedom 


With Warner Brothers’ “Uncertain 
Glory” following on the heels of theit 
“Passage to Marseille” and Universal’ 
“The Impostor,” Hollywood is getting 
well along in a major cycle of cinematic 
tributes to the Fighting French. By 
some strange coincidence, all three films 
are concerned with Frenchmen who are 
released from jail to give their lives for 
their country. 

A further resemblance between “The 
Impostor” and “Uncertain Glory” is evel 
more startling. In each case the screetl 
story opens with a convicted murdere 
roused at dawn to keep a date with 
guillotine. Comes an air raid; the wal 
of the prison are those of Jericho; and 
the reprieved criminal, climbing out 
the rubble little the worse for wear, 4 























































Flynn and Faye Emerson: Rogues of war 


ames another man’s identity and hits the 
road. 

From that point, however, “Uncertain 
Glory” follows its own version of patri- 
otism reborn and of ultimate sacrifice 
for the glory that was France. Jean 
Picard (Errol Flynn)—with a tart in 
tow (Faye Emerson) to make the job 
tougher—is well on his way to. Spain 
when one Bonet (Paul Lukas), the Si- 
reté’s conscientious mastermind, catches 
up with him. En route to Paris and a 
return engagement with the guillotine, 
Bonet and Picard learn that a Nazi troop 
train has been hoisted sky-high at a 
near-by village and 100 hostages are sen- 
tenced to be shot if the saboteur is not 
found in five days. 

A rogue with the true Parisian’s ap- 
preciation of the nicer things, Picard 


concludes that he would rather be shot 


than have his head sliced into a basket. 
By way of furthering this whim, he 
makes the detective an offer. Bonet, 
suspicious of Picard’s offer but sorely 
tempted to save 100 innocent lives at the 
expense of a worthless one, agrees to 
let his prisoner give himself up as the 
saboteur. 

Just how Director Raoul Walsh works 
out the details of this bargain so that 
the Nazis are hoodwinked and Picard 
wins a reprieve of five days to prosper 
a wispy idyl with a local Chloé (Jean 

ullivan) is somewhat removed from 
reality but exciting enough on its own 
melodramatic terms. Leaning heavily on 
Lukas’s fine performance, “Uncertain 
Glory” is a cut above Flynn’s recent Rov- 
er Boy campaigns against the helpless 

Tmans; as a matter of fact, playing 
Opposite his talented co-star seems to 
have had a thoughtful influence on War- 
Rers’ perpetual anti-Nazi. 








SPECIAL FILE 


for a special job 


Filing the stainless steel blades of a huge steam turbine for a 
destroyer is a delicate and awkward operation. Since some of the 
blades form a concave shape, a special file was needed. It had to be 
perfectly cut and then curved, with no warp resulting after the| 
hardening process. Somebody suggested, ‘‘Disston could make| 
it.” And Disston did—with excellent results. 


Why és ét that so many of the different and difficult jobs go to 
Disston? Because engineers know that Disston can do it! A 
hundred and more years of experience help a lot. So do Disston’s 
fine steels, its special machines . .. and the skill in the hands of 
our craftsmen. They now that no ordinary workmanship can 
ever bear the Disston trade mark. . 


That’s equally true of our standard tools—files and rasps, wood 
and metal cutting saws, hack saw blades, tool bits and machine 
knives. In fact, anything which bears the Disston name is a tool 
you can use with confidence. 


Disston has the engineering. ingenuity, the experience, the steels 
and the skill to give you better tools with longer life ! For informa- 
tion on tools, write Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 446 Tacony, 
Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S. A. 
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The Illingworth (Daily Mail) touch was subtle and devastating on Britons who swallow Nazi propaganda bait. ... 














FOURTH ESTATE 


Colonel Blimp’s Rival 


At the outbreak of the war in 1939, 
The Daily Mail of London received a 
batch of political cartoons signed “Mac- 
Gregor.” The Mail liked them and hired 
the artist—a step it has never regretted. 
For since then Leslie Illingworth, the 
shy, stocky, and shaggy craftsman who 
had hidden a familiar by-line under his 
mother’s maiden name, has become one 
of Britain’s best-known cartoonists—per- 
haps second only to the world-famous 
David Low, the creator of Colonel Blimp. 

The tremendous national cir- 
culation of The Daily Mail 
(most recent ABC figure: 1,416,- 
192), plus reprint privileges ex- 
ladiod by: its transatlantic edi- 
tion; give Illingworth a British- 
American audience rivaling the 
estimated 200,000,000 of Low, 
whose work The London Eve- 
ning Standard (circulation 585,- 
000), also syndicates widely in 
the rest of the world. 


Highbrow Stuff: The Welsh- 
born (of Yorkshire stock), 41- 
year-old Illingworth began his 
art career as a boy in the litho- 
graphing department of The 
Cardiff Western Mail. He took 
part-time courses at Cardiff 
Technical College, an art school, 
won a scholarship at 18 with the 
Royal College of Art in London, 
and returned to Cardiff to be- 
come The Western Mail’s politi- 
cal cartoonist. On the side, he 








fact, so that in 1926 he tossed up his 


Western Mail -job, abandoned his cus- 
tomary summer vacations in Alpine ski 
haunts, and went to Paris. 

That began the thirteen-year hiatus 
in Illingworth’s political cartooning. For 
six months in Paris he_ did _land- 
scapes, portraits, and nudes (“high- 
brow stuff,” he calls it) at Left Bank 
schools. The next year he spent in the 
United States where, chiefly, the old 
humor magazine Life introduced him to 
American readers. 

Returning to his native Glamorgan, he 
settled down to a comfortable country 
life made possible by regular contribu- 
tions to Punch, frequent appearances in 


Passing Show, Britannia and Eve, The 
London Opinion, and other British peri- 
odicals, and the Illingworth glamor girls 
that decorated advertising in numerous 
British magazines. All this, Illingworth 
recalls, paid better than political car- 
tooning. ; 

Because he feared his samples might 
be judged by his magazine work, Illing- 
worth used the pen name in bidding for 
The Daily Mail job. He still has jitters 
over his work for The Mail and fears he 
is about to be fired if exigencies of space 
crowd one of his three to four weekly 
cartoons (reputed pay: $400 each) out 
of the paper. He averages three hours 
from rough sketch to, finished product 

but sometimes works at night. 
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earned “quite a bit” contributing 
cartoons to Punch, enough, in 








Even then, he is likely to sub- 
mit his drawing with a dubious 
“No good” in his rich Glamorgan 
brogue. Occasionally, Editor 
Robert J. Prew and Feature Edi- 
tor Sidney Horniblow choose a 
rough draft over the finished 
drawing because ¢ Illingworth’s 
passion for detail sometimes de- 
stroys the flare of the original. 


Mass Appeal: No one in 
Fleet Street yet rates Illingworth 
the equal of Low. But nearly all 
agree he is Low’s outstanding 
current rival. His etching-like de- 
tail (which contrasts with Low’s 
striking, bold; and_ trenchant 
line) gives his followers the 
added fillip of gleaning more, 
the more they look. Illingworth 
will depict a body of troops 
down to differing facial expres- 
sions on each soldier. . 

His practical approach to 











... and blunt on the coal strike 


politics—“groceries come first”— 
offers a broader base for mass 







~-1F YOU HAVE AN OPTICAL PROBLEM COME TO OPTICAL HEADQUARTERS 


Bausch and Lomb offers you this unique combination of advantages: 1. A Scientific Bureau to solve your optical problems. 2. Ninety years of optical . 
engineering and development. 3. Its own optical glass plant. 4. The facilities that produce America’s largest line of precision optical products. 
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The Shape of Things to Come. . , Accurate to 0.0001” 


War production, utilizing such precision 
instruments as the Bausch & Lomb Con- 
tour Measuring Projector, again demon- 
strates the speed and accuracy of optical 
control methods, It has proved by its use- 
fulness today that such methods will be 
an essential part of tomorrow’s successful 
production line technique. 

This then, becomes the shape of things 
to come... new tools, new machines, new 
products made possible by unprecedented 
accuracy in manufacturing and thus pro- 
viding the economies of mass production. 

The Bausch & Lomb Contour Measur- 
ing Projector, the most adaptable and pre- 
cise of such instruments, projects upon a 
translucent screen a highly. magnified sil- 
houette of the object. There its dimen- 


sions, angles and profile may be accurately 
measured or compared to a large scale 
profile drawing. 

This is just one of the precision optical 
aids for industry pioneered and developed 
by Bausch & Lomb. It is outstanding 


‘among the instruments which will be so 


valuable to you in the highly competitive 
days to come. Let us show you how it can 
help you make a better, more precise 
product, more economically. 


BAUSCH & L 


OPTICAL CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Makers of Optical Glass and a Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military Use, Education, Research, Industry and Eyesight Correction and Conservation 




















WHY FLAT BOTTOMS? 


Soles that are rounded-on the bottom flatten out 
under your weight, and tend to “pull” on the 
uppers. The “high” spots wear down unevenly. 
All Nettleton Shoes are made with flat bottoms. 
This is only one of many Nettleton processes 
that give you better service. It is significant of 
fine shoemaking. 

A pencil held across the sole shows whether it is 
flat or rounded. Try the pencil test on Nettletons. 


Neltthicn Shoek 


Fine Shoemaking since 1879 £9.95 7090 








A. E. Nettleton Company + Syracuse, New York 
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appeal than the sharper erudition of 
Low’s gibes at the British governing class, 
Yet Illingworth, too, has Low’s demol- 
ishing sense of the ridiculous. The best 
example (see cut, page 84): his widely 
reprinted lampooning of British clergy- 
men’s protests against damage to Eu- 
rope’s cultural treasures by British and 
American air raids. es 


Innkeeper Legman 


In 40 years in the business, Ernest L. 
Byfield, 54-year-old Chicago hotel man- 
ager (Ambassador East, Ambassador 
West, and the Sherman), has been to his 
city’s literary and journalistic life what 
Frank Case of the Algonquin has been 
to New York’s—genial host, raconteur, | 
critic and patron of arts and letters, and 


_ connoisseur of fine foods and wines. 


Last week, the heavy-set, full-faced, 
and black-mustached Byfield had ful- 
filled the best traditions of the merry inn- 
keeper. He had lived high and gone 
broke—ten years ago he admitted most 
of the $12,818,468 in liabilities he listed 
in a bankruptcy petition represented 
efforts to save the Hotel Sherman Co. 
from receivership. He had made a host 
of friends, from nobodies to celebrities, 
waged erudite duels with such literary 
lights as Ben Hecht, Noel Coward, and 
the late Alexander Woollcott. He had 
filled Chicago newspaper columns with 
anecdote, essay, and humor. And, finally, 
he had just quit the hotel business and 
achieved a lifelong suppressed ambition 
to indulge his literary Hair professionally 
—for Hearst’s Herald-American. 

Awaiting transportation to London on 
a roving assignment, Byfield, equipped 
with no professional newspaper ex- 
perience, relied only on his hotel man’s 
creed for guidance: “{He] must be a 
master of opposites . . . a greeter and a 
bouncer; a gourmet and an ascetic; pious 
but ribald, an interior decorator and a 
bartender. He: must understand the ar- 
rangement of flowers and the disposition 
of garbage; may be forced into an ac- 
quaintanceship with accouchement and 
embalming . . . should appreciate swing 
but encourage quiet; be . . . a connoisseur 
and ... a plumber . . . walk with beauty 
but only walk with it.” 


- Spell It Dnepr 


The Associated Press and United Press 
spelled it Iasi; the International News 
Service, Jassy. According to which press 
service you read it was Cernauti or Czer- 
nowitz in old Roumania, Rumania, or 
Romania. In the varying headlines, it 
looked as if the Russians had captured 
four instead of two towns. 

Last week, the three big press as- 
sociations worked out a welcome inter- 
national agreement to end the confv- 
sion. They adopted as their official guide 
for place names The National Geographic 
Society's indexes, based on native spell- 
ings. Excepted were 78 (others may be 
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added) spellings more familiar than The 
Geographic’s. Examples: Prague instead 
of Prag or Praha; Vienna for Wien; 
Munich for Miinchen. Hereafter it will 
be Cernauti and Iasi in Romania; the 
Dnepr and the Dnestr instead of Dnie- 
per and Dniester. In the Western Hemi- 

here, it will remain Havana, the Cuban 
(and Geographic) Habana to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 




















SCIENCE 


Russia: Giant of the Future 


Since 1850 the population of Europe 
has doubled. Since 1800 it has almost 
tripled. And in the last 300 years it has 
increased more than five times. But about 
the turn of the century, this enormous 
rate of increase reached its peak and now 
it is rapidly declining. In the next quarter 
century, only one European nation will 
experience a tremendous growth: Soviet 
Russia. 

Out of a mass of statistics,: maps, and 
charts comes this forecast, published last 
week in a significant study, “The Future 
Population of Europe and the Soviet 
Union,” by Frank W. Notestein and four 
other members of the staff of the Office 
of Population Research at Princeton Uni- 
versity and released by the Economic, 
Financial, and Transit Department of the 
League of Nations.* Whether their pre- 
diction bodes well or ill for the future, no 
man can tell until the nations of Europe 
have written another generation of his- 
tory. For better or worse, however, the 
survey's statistics will themselves play a 
dominant part in the writing of that his- 





Vital Forces: The researchers drew 
their conclusions from a study of Euro- 
pean granetion trends for the past sev- 
eral decades. Long-term vital forces 
such as these are not likely to be altered 
tadically even by tremendous war casu- 
alties or migration, according to the 
Notestein group. Indeed, because of im- 
proved medical care and epidemic pre- 
vention, this war will probably produce 
a smaller population deficit than the 

one. 

At any rate, the population of Euro 
and the Soviet Union will increase by 
about 96,000,000 between 1940 and 
1970. Fully 80,000,000 of this gain will 
go to Russia and will bring its population 
to about 250,000,000. The other 16,000,- 
000 will be distributed among Western, 
Central, and Eastern Europe. Europe 
outside Russia will reach its peak in 1960 
and by 1970 will have started into a 
decline. 

The survey lists some particulars of 
these changes. The 1970 population of 
France will be 4,000,000 smaller than in 
1940. Wales and England will show the 
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gg League’s still operating bureaus. 


the International Labor Office, one of the 
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LISTEN: ... 


We looked up something: 

It took Christopher Columbus 54 days 
to bring back to Spain and Isabella in- 
formation on the new world he had just 
discovered. 

We looked this up the other day when 
Christopher’s own club, the Pan Amer- 
ican Colombista Society of Havana, 
awarded to CBS its 1944 scroll for bring- 
ing daily to Latin Americans 84% hours 
of information of the United States and 
the world in a transmission time of less 
than 1/10th of a second from New York. 

These daily short wave broadcasts go 
to the full CBS 99-station network, 
La Cadena de las Americas. 


* 


The next time you grumble about 
static, why not be sure you mean static 
and not interference. Static is an Act of 
Nature; interference is an Act of Man. 
Almost all static is produced by light- 
ning discharges during thunderstorms, 
but it sounds different on your radio if 
the static comes from one storm near 
your home, or from dozens of storms 
hundreds or thousands of miles away. 
It can appear as a heavy sharp 
crack or as a steady mush, gar- 
nished with a light crackle. 

Interference comes from elec- 
tric razors, tired neon lights, air- 
plane motors,. elevators, dial 
phones, diathermy treatments, 
high speed transmission, 3rd rail 
contact on subway and elevated 
trains, trolley-wires, electric light 
lines necking with trees, the spark coil 
in a Model-T Ford and countless other 
forms of electrical hiccups. Considering 
all the useful electrical contrivances 
that simplify our lives we’re lucky to 
get the lovely smooth radio our recejvers 
usually give out. 

_ The CBS Sound Department is some- 
times asked to produce static to simu- 
late a trans-atlantic broadcast. This is 
done by recording actual static, and then 
playing the record. Class dismissed. 

* 


How many lives have been saved no 
man can compute, but radio’s record of 
“fire-horse” response to emergency is 
one of its most pieturesque public serv- 
ices, Countless times it has spread the 


alarm of fire, flood, blizzard, hurricane © 


and celestial rumpus, enabling the 





people to take shelter and protect prop- 
erty. Below are just a few of CBS’ far- 
flung network of stations wha have leapt 
into action under impending disaster: 
KFAB (Lincoln, Nebr.)— Flash flood 
wens (Columbus, O.)—Scioto and Ohio 
River flood 
wwnc (Asheville, N.C.)—Ice storm 
wJNo (West Palm Beach, Fla.) —Hurri- 
cane 
wtaG (Worcester, Mass.) —1938 hurri- 
cane 
wear (Parkersburg, W. Va.) —Ohio River 
flood . 
KTRH (Houston, Tex. )—1943 hurricane 
wrva (Richmond, Va.)—James River 
flood 
wQAM (Miami, Fla.)—Tropical hurri- 
cane 


kc¢¢m (Albuquerque,N.M.)—RioGrande 
flood 


weak (Cleveland, O.)—Ohio River flood 


KOIN (Portland, Ore. )—Forest fire, bliz- 
zard 


wpAN (Danville, Ill.) —Tornado, flood 

wep (Peoria, Ill.) —Illinois River flood 

Koy (Phoenix, Ariz. ) —Flood, cloudburst 
* 


A few Sundays ago the children of 
Lancaster, England, heard the CBS 
“Transatlantic Call: People to 
People” broadcast from Lancaster, 
Pa.(12:30to 1 :00p.m.EWT).They 
wrote the mayor of our Lancaster 
asking to correspond with our 
American Lancaster children. So 
the pupils in the 7th, 8th, and 9th 
grades of the Edward Hand Junior 
High School in Lancaster, Pa., 
have now written and mailed over 60 
letters to their “opposite numbers” in 
the Greaves Central High School of 
Lancaster, England. 

There’s no good reason why this sort 
of unspoiled friendliness can’t spread 
all over the world. Some day it might 


retard another war. 
* 
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same falling-off, whereas the German 
total is approximately the same as in 
1940. These losses will partly offset the 
1940-70 gain of about 27,000,000 in 
Southern and Southeastern Europe. 
Moreover, two-thirds of this gain comes 
between 1940 and 1955, and by 1970 
the expansion moves slowly. ; 

Basically, these different growth rates 
are related sharply to the age structure of 
the populations. By 1970, according to 
the survey, there will be almost as many 
people over 65 as under 15 in Northwest- 
ern and. Central European countries. But 
in Soviet Russia there are now more chil- 
dren under 5 than in any other age group. 
These children promise a swift popula- 
tion growth within the next 30 years. 

The survey sums up the consequent 
problems for Northwestern and Central 
Europe: “Other peoples will increase 
more rapidly, and the spread of indus- 
trial techniques will bring them growing 
power. Successful policy depends on the 
recognition of that fact. It means that 
security less than ever is to be obtained 
by international competitions in breed- 
ing, and more than ever turns on effective 
cooperation.” 

No such problems will confront Russia. 
“The U.S.S.R.” the survey says, “is the 
outstanding example today of a country 
with a large, rapidly growing population 
and ample room in which to expand.” 


Surveyors: In addition to the Office of 
Population Research, of which he is di- 
rector, Professor Notestein is associated 
with the School of Public and Intema- 
tional Affairs at Princeton. With Irene B. 
Taeuber, the queen-pin of his staff, Note- 
stein also publishes Population Index, a 
technical quarterly, official publication of 
the School of Public and International 
Affairs. Other assistants in the European 
survey were Dudley Kirk, demographer 
(population statistician); Lt. (j.g.) Ans- 
ley J. Coale, U.S.N.R., former Princeton 
economist and statistician now on active 
duty; and Louise K. Kiser, sociologist. 

“Some people might call our work 
dull,” he told NEwsweEex last week, “but 
we like it. This survey is wholly our own 
idea and can’t be blamed on the govern- 
ment, the League of Nations, or Princeton 
University.” Actually the Office of Popu- 
lation Research, which is now chiefly con- 
cerned with postwar studies, works with 
the League but not for it. (THE FururE 
POPULATION OF EUROPE AND THE SOVIET 
Union. By Frank W Notestein and oth- 
ers. League of Nations, Geneva. Colum- 
bia University Press. $3.75.) 


Gasoline From Garbage 


American chemistry got its greatest 
impetus in the last war. Britain’s block- 
ade of German ports in 1916 forced 
United States scientists to build their 
own great research laboratories. Between 
wars they were expanded on a mam- 
moth scale and American research 
ranked among the finest in the world. 


messes} 





But after Pearl Harbor, most of the lab. 
oratory doors were closed- and on them 
hung signs: “War Work: Keep Out.” 
Now some of the wartime experiments 
seem to have emerged from the hush- 
hush stage. At the 107th meeting of the 
68-year-old American Chemical Society 
in Cleveland last week, scientists swung 
open those doors long enough to give a 


curious world a glance at new wonders 


of chemistry. 


Farm-Grown Gasoline: Outstanding 
was a report from Dr. Ernst Berl, re. 
search professor at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. He indicated that the car of 


International * 
From farm, sea, and forest, Berl 
drew synthetic gasoline 


the postwar motorist might be driven by 
gasoline extracted from such simple 
plants as sugar cane, sweet potatoes, 
cornstalks, and from grass, leaves, Irish 
moss, wood and sawdust. The annual 
farm wastes for one year alone, according 
to the scientist, would make more than 
enough gasoline to run America’s 32, 
000,000 automobiles. 

‘His process begins with plant carbo- 
hydrates, compounds of hydrogen, oxy- 
gen, and carbon (examples: cellulose, 
sugar, and starch). By a chemical proc- 
ess of “internal combustion” he removes 
the oxygen, thus turning the compounds 
into hydrocarbons, chief constituents of 
natural coal and oil. 

These hydrocarbons, semiliquid at 
room temperature, can be used directly 
as fuel in Diesel engines. By hydrogena- 
tion (adding hydrogen) it can be con- 
verted into gasoline and lubricating oils. 

“From 100 long tons of Louisiana dry 
sugar cane,” Berl claimed, “the process 
will make about 3,000 gallons of gaso- 
line, 3,500 gallons of middle oils, and 
1,000 gallons of lubricating oils—and stil 
give the usual 8 tons or so of raw cane 
sugar.” 


Cost: The possibility of deriving pe 
troleum products from waste materials is 


not new. Dr. Berl, a 66-year-old Austrian 
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INVESTOR’S AID 
to 1944 


STOCK MARKET 
OPPORTUNITIES 


ONG TERM capital gains are the aim 
of most common stock investment pro- 
grams. To help investors direct their pur- 
chases and sales efficiently toward that 
objective we have prepared a new guide 
book—"Investor’s Aid 1944.” It contains 
vital market information on 200 actively 
traded listed common stocks. 

Using Post-War Prospects as a major 
factor in future market action—we have 
endeavored to project conservatively the 
indicated ings and a possible POST- 
WAR PRICE OBJECTIVE on each stock 
listed. Allissues are grouped by industries 
and also classified as to: 





2. Well sltveted Cyclical Stecks fer In- 
come and Moderate appreciation. 


3. Speculative Issues Predominantly 
fer Capital Gein. =. 


Write for booklet N-1. 
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(now an American citizen), and chief 
chemist for the Austrian War Ministry 
from 1914-1919, has been. engaged in 
the work for eighteen years. In the early 
’30s, while professor of chemistry at the 
Technical University of Darmstadt, Berl 
published a paper along the same lines 
as the Cleveland report in a-German 
magazine, Annalen Der Chemie. 

Most fellow chemists were leery of the 
idea that a future farmer would have 
“his own petroleum from farm waste 
plants.” The Carnegie scientist made no 
mention of costs last week, but he did 
say that oils from which gasoline -would 
come would be made in a cheap, simple 
apparatus. 

In Detroit, Henry Ford pointed out 
that similar research conducted by him- 
self and others of his company had 
proved too costly: “We were on. the 
right track and made a fuel that would 
work but we were never able to reduce 
the cost of production enough to make it 
practical.” 


Future: Other news from the Cleve- 
land convention: : 
@ A new drug to ease bronchial asthma 
was announced by three research work- 
ers of the Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Known chemically as 2-benzyla- 
minoindane hydrochloride, it promises 


improvement without causing the high 
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blood pressure so often associated with | 
the use of epinephrine and ine. 
@ By applying the adsorption technique 
used in gas masks where activated car. 
bon filters out poisonous fumes, Dr. Don- 
ald F. Othmer of the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N..Y., and associates have 
hit upon a cheap and simple air-condi- 
tioning unit for removing heat from 
homes and automobiles. | . 

@ Isolation of vitamin B-10 and B-1], 
newly discovered members of the B com- 
plex, was announced by four biochemists 
of the University of Wisconsin. B-10 is 
necessary for the normal feather develop. 
ment of chickens. In the absence of B-11, 
the chicken stops gaining weight at about 
three weeks of age and soon dies. The 
relationship of the vitamins to human nv- 
trition has not been determined, but there 
are indications that it may be impor- 
tant. , 

@ Dr. Gustav Egloff, of the Universal Oil 
Products Co. of Chicago, proposed a sub- 
stitute for gasoline: methane (marsh 
gas), obtained from natural gas, petro- 
leum, and sewage. Because it contains 
almost no carbon deposit, methane would 
reduce the cost of car repairs. 

@ A new food element, methyl, may lead 
to the prevention of kidney disease, ac- 
cording to five members of the research 
staff of the Borden laboratories, Bain- 
bridge, N. Y. Chemically symbolized as 
















Telestudio: In New York last week, General Electric unveiled this working 
model of the television studio of the future, designed by the Austin Co. It 
features a turntable stage, divided into quadrants, which revolve about the 
cantilevered cameras, and in front of two studio audiences. The setup elimi- 
nates interruptions for changes of scene. Entrance lobby is at upper ri 
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RAPIO TRANSIT FOR FIGHTERS 


Where new ideas for better Motor . 
Control have been captured 


Almost every development of 
modern mechanized warfare 
has demanded quick answers 
to special problems in electrical 
control. Heavy invasion barges 
are a typical project in which 
Cutler-Hammer engineers once 
again fitted long experience to 
pressing needs. What they de- 
signed and how this advanced 
electrical equipment is used 


cannot now be told—but it is 
no secret that the control prob- 
lem was not only completely 
solved but that the new Cutler- 
Hammer design also saved tons 
of critical materials, vital 
months of manufacturing time, 
hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, and much desired inboard 
space for fighters, weapons and. 


‘ supplies. 


Cutler-Hammer engineers 
are proud but not boastful of 
their wartime achievements. 


Outstanding engineering or- 
ganizations of every field have 
shared the privilege of serving 
those who serve the nation. 
But it must also be evident 
that from this service and from 
these organizations will flow 
the better products of tomor- 
row. Experience has no sub- 
stitute. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1416 St. Paul Ave., Milwau- 
kee 1, Wisconsin. Associate: 


Canadian Cutler-Hammer, 
Ltd., Toronto. 
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CUTLER’ RAMMER 
Engineering excellence finds its greatest reward 
in the respect and confidence of those it serves 
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EE BLACK M1D0. 


It hunts the darkened battle skies .. . 
this deadly new U.S. prowler. It is 
the Northrop P-61 Night Fighter. The 
“Black Widow”. The largest and most 
powerful pursuit airplane ever built. 

Designed by the Northrop group in 
cooperation with the Army Air Forces 
Matériel Command, the formidable 
“Black Widow” is built to knock the 
enemy out of the skies by night... 
wherever he may be. 


‘War Bonds Buy New War. 
planes: The deeper you dig for 
cash to buy’°em—the more you 
help the men who fly ’em! 


Jf 


First plane to be developed specifi- 
cally for night fighting, the “Black 
Widow” possesses great speed com- 
bined with easy flying characteristics. 
It packs enough power to destroy any- 
thing that flies. 

In the months ahead, news will 
come back from the battle fronts about 
this newest U.S. weapon. The P-61 
Night Fighter. The “Black Widow” of 
the dark skies. 


N © ] R T H R 0 Pp Pel Mack Widow MIGHT FIGHTER 


NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, INC. « NORTHROP FIELD, HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA » MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 
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CH3, methyl is present in most food 
fats, particularly in egg yolks and soy 
beans. The Borden researchers report that 
even slight deficiencies of methyl cause a 
dangerous accumulation of uric acid in 
the kidneys. 

@ Dr. Robert D. Coghill of the United 
States Department of Agriculture re- 
ported that the 21 plants in this country 
and Canada (NEwSwEEK, March 6) will 
produce enough penicillin to treat some 
950,000 serious cases a month. The first 
price quoted for the miracle drug was 
$20 per 100,000 units; the most recent, 
$3.25. A severe case of septicemia could 
thus be treated for about $35. 


Explosion Puppis 


Because the science of war hasn't yet 
arrived at the point where astronomical 
observations are military secrets, Har- 
vard throughout this conflict has ex- 
changed telegraphic data with observa- 
tories all over the world, including ob- 
servatories in Germany. Last week Dr. 
Harlow Shapley, head of the Harvard 
Observatory, complained to the high 
heavens that astronomers have censor- 
ship troubles nevertheless. 

Ordinarily, said Dr. Shapley, a mes- 
sage from Cambridge to the Harvard ob- 
servatory at Bloemfontein, South Africa, 
might be phrased: “Nova explosion Pup- 
pis shoot nightly using whole battery.” 

But supercautious censors, fearful of 
codes, order such -a note put in plainer 
and wordier language like this: “Make 
systematic observations of bright new 
star in constellation Puppis near star 
Nova Zeta using all telescopes.” Result: 
countless messages made more expen- 
sive and the observatory budget damaged. 


The Squawk That Cures 


His first night at camp, the new sol- 
dier tossed on his hard Army cot. There 
were pains around his heart; he was con- 


Preventive psychiatry: A healthy gripe wipes out the new soldier’s resentment of unfamiliar Army li 


scious of its pounding. His chest felt so 
crowded that he thought he couldn't 
breathe. As his nerves tightened, he grew 
depressed and weary. By morning he had 
an acute bellyache. 

_ Plainly a “case,” the trainee did not go 
on sick call. Instead he was sent, alon 

with other new men, to an assembly hal 
where he learned, through tough GI talk 
and simple charts, what ailed him. His 
body wasn’t sick at all. His emotional 
reaction to Army induction had been so 
violent that anxiety, with its fears and 
conflicts, had laid him out. The treat- 
ment: the Army’s new form of preventive 
psychiatry aimed at wiping out mental 
discontent. The experiment, first worked 
out at the Ordnance Replacement Train- 
ing Center at Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Md., is described in a new issue of the 
magazine War Medicine. It is one of 
the Army’s devices aimed at cutting 
down the disturbingly high proportion 


‘of GI's discharged for mental disability. 


Army Blues: The threé main factors in 
maladjustment to Army life are (1) re- 
sentment at having to leave home, fam- 
ily, job, and friends; (2) protest against 
regimentation—at being told how to sleep, 
eat, and dress; and (3) fear (any oak 
dier, the Army psychiatrist explains, who 
says he doesn’t feel some fear is either a 
fool or a liar). * 

The average soldier overcomes resent- 
ment by developing a shell of toughness 
or a sense of humor. Against regimenta- 
tion, which the Army calls “cooperative 
military training,” he gives out some 
healthy gripes but in the end he takes it 
with a grin. Against fear, he builds up a 
plan of action called courage or else he 
cone fear to rage and gets fighting 
mad. 

The other side of the picture—what 
happens to the GI Joe who fails to make 
this adjustment—is revealed in talks to 
trainees on the first four days of their 
basic training period. Brief and couched 
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in nontechnical language, they are il- 
lustrated by graphic charts which show 
how a soldier’s resentment crowds out his 
“think box” or reason. If he continues to 
brood over his plight, he cannot get 
proper training. With body control out 
of kilter, his heart, nervous and digestive 
systems fail to function properly. In the 
end, he becomes physically ill, not be- 
cause the organs are diseased but be- 
cause of his own emotional unbalance. 


Relief; The Army psychiatrist knows 
this man is not a gold brick. On the con- 
~trary, he recognizes the symptoms of an 
incipient crackup—one of the many that 
add up to the high mental casualty rate 
in the Army. The situation is further com- 
plicated by the stiff-necked pride of the 
average American male who prefers to 
keep his misery to himself. 

The reverse is the doctor’s order. The 
soldier is told to let off steam in a good, 
loud squawk against the whole Army 
setup. After that he usually feels better. 
Miraculously, his body pains disappear. 

So it is with the adjustment to fear. 
How to use his head instead of losing it is 
demonstrated to the trainee in another 
set of charts. In the first, reason rides in 
the driver’s seat, with normal fear, al- 
ways present in the brain, chained in its 
proper position. Next, reason is knocked 
out by unbridled terror which leaves the 
soldier paralyzed and a “pushover for the 
enemy. Finally, reason is reinstated by 
the common-sense mechanisms—courage, 
which comes with a concrete plan of ac- 
tion, or rage. 

If listening to sympathetic talk and 
looking at charts fail to turn the trick, 
the fear victim can alwdys fall back on a 
well-timed spillover. “You can’t keep 
these things inside you and expect to feel 
well,” warns the Army doctor. “I will be 
at battalion headquarters at 7 o'clock. 
Come up and see me . .. . so that I can 
Ba om the thing out for you before 
anything goes haywire.” 

















INDUSTRIAL BOND FINANCING has come into prominence 
in this country only in the past twenty-five years. During this 
period Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. has been associated as an 
original underwriter with 169 industrial issues aggregating 
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_ Amphibious Bruno Walter 


To Bruno Walter was not given the 
magic of a Toscanini, the platinum-haired 
glamor of a Stokowski, or the bombastic 
bounce of a Beecham. More intangible 
and less compelling on first acquaintance, 
his gifts are those of an impeccable mu- 
sician who approaches his art with simple 
reverence and zealous devotion. Yet, with 
Toscanini, Koussevitzky, Stokowski, and 
Beecham, he is easily one of the five 
leading conductors in the world today. 

Now 67, Walter has been conducting 
for 50 years. Though his golden anni- 
versary was Officially celebrated on 
March 19 with a New York Philharmonic 
jubilee concert, it was not until last week 
that the gray-haired maestro wound up 
his symphonic anniversary season. He 
himself summed up his 50-year career 
in these words: “My life with all its hard- 
ships has been happy—blessed and made 
happy by music.” 


Schlesinger: If music has been kind 
and rewarding to Walter, life in retum 
brought its moments of bitterness and 
disappointment. Bruno Walter Schlesing- 
er was born in Berlin in 1876, the son 
of a poor Jewish merchant. Although he 
has always been proud of his Semitic 
origin, in later years it meant banishment 
from Germany and Austria, the two coun- 
tries he loved best. 

Little Bruno’s early passion for music 
caused his parents to scrape together the 
marks for piano lessons, and at 9 the boy 
was touring Europe as a child prodigy. 
But, yearning for the baton, he set out 
to learn scores. 

- At last—at the age of 17—the tall, thin 
lad made his debut directing a perforn- 
ance of Lortzing’s “Der Waffenschmied’ 
at Cologne. “I felt perfectly safe,” remi- 
nisces Walter. now. “I was full of music 
at the time, and even if I was not 
substantial, I was substantial in my art. 
This confidence, he explained, preceded 
the realization that “there is no end to 
learning. We are doomed to imperfection, 
but it is the struggle for perfection that 
makes life interesting.” 

Walter _ struggle for perfection 
through years of conducting at oper 
houses in most of Europe. He was guid 
and aided by another perfectionist, Gus- 
tav Mahler, whose music he interprets 
with an authority born of close friendship. 

Walter’s debut in Berlin as a sym 
phony conductor in 1900 broyght further 
appearances with leading orchestras and 
culminated in the Salzburg festivals of 
the 720s, where he could concentrate on 
his beloved Mozart. It was Walter who 
suggested that Toscanini be invited t 


conduct there, and together they made iff \, 


a mecca of music lovers. 


New World: The same persecution 
which cost Walter Germany in 1933 lost 


_ him his beloved Vienna in 1988. With # 
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fall of France went his honorary French 
citizenship. Still determined to find a 
place where music could be divorced 
from politics, he came to America. 

Though he had previously made guest 
appearances here, Walter’s success in 
this country until then had never 
matched his triumphs in Europe. But 
this time he found musical tastes had 
changed. In 1941 he directed both the 
New York Philharmonic and the Metro- 
politan Opera—the first conductor to play 
this dual role since Mahler. With his 
Metropolitan debut—at 64—as the con- 
ductor of Beethoven’s “Fidelio,” Walter 
really found a new world in the United 
States. 

With further operatic triumphs came 


. Brown Brothers 
Walter’s ear was full of music 


increasing symphonic successes (“I was 
bom for amphibious operations,” he 
says). Though he could have taken al- 
most any empty symphonic post in the 
country—including that prize plum and 
headache, the New York Philharmonic— 
Walter preferred to remain a free-lance. 
After a lifetime of the responsibility of 
Permanent jobs, he felt he “deserved 
some change.” 

Now, with-the completion of five op- 
eratic performances on tour with the 
Metropolitan, Walter will take a year’s 
sabbatical. “My plan,” he told News- 
WEEK, “is to have no plans. I have an ear 
full of music; I want some stillness every 
0 years.” 








Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. 


$2.50 


PREMIER 


**Bulldog’’ Shape 


the honey-cured smoke 


Notice that yellow lining? There’s real honey in it! Of the proper thickness, it cures 
your smoke of any trace of harshness the first time you light it—no “breaking-in.” 
Honey keeps penetrating and flavoring the pipe, as you smoke it, so it’s always mild, 
fragrant and agreeable. Now look at Nature’s beautiful pattern on the pipe-bowl — 
the real thing, not artificial painting put on. Truly a handsome pipe. If you don’t 
find Yello-Bolé at dealer’s, remember, please, that men fighting all over the world 
want them, and are getting them, first. Your dealer will have his shortly. 


“oe KEEP "ON BUYING 
, WAR BONDS 
YELLO-BOLE COCO PREMIER $2.50 


YELLO-BOLE © IMPERIAL $1.50 
YELLO-BOLE © STANDARD $1 


YELLO-BOLE ... A NAME TO REMEMBER, 
WHEREVER YOU ARE and WHEN YOU COME HOME 


















































































CAN YOUR SCALP 
PASS THE 


"FINGERNAIL TEST?’ 





] Scratch your head and see! If you find 
* dryness or loose dandruff, you need Wild- 

root Cream-Oil! Grooms, relieves dryness, re- 

moves loose dandruff! Buy the large size. 














YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 





2 Keeps hair well combed all day without 

* that greasy look! Grooms without grease! 
No more stained hatbands, no greasy pillow 
slips! Your hair looks and feels good! 











NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN! 


Refined LANO- 

e LIN has long been 
prescribed because of 
its soothing qualities, 
and because it resem- 
bles the oil of the hu- 
man skin. Wildroot 
Cream-Oil is also 
homogenized for uni- 
formity. Get it today 
from your barber or 
druggist. 


ate ILDROO 
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SPORTS 


Nags Off, Bets Up 


The horses went to the post last Satur- 
day to begin 190 days of New York rac- 
ing, a stretch of turf which promises big- 
ger and better betting records for the 
Empire State come the November wire. 
Last year—the golden year—saw marked 
gains in betting: $284,635,711 were han- 
dled (an increase of 62 per cent over the 
1942 season’s total). Of that amount 
the state claimed $19,190,378.76 in 
taxes, an increase of 90 per cent in rac- 
ing revenue. 

On the 1944 opening day, April 8, a 
record crowd of 45,796 jammed little 
Jamaica on Long Island to its bursting 
point (seating capacity: 15,500). The 
jubilant bettors cheerfully transacted 
$2,601,836 worth of legalized gambling 





- with the unresponsive iron men (last 


year Jamaica’s biggest daily handle was 
$2,480,231). In the Paumonok Handi- 
cap, which was the feature race of the 
day, Greentree Stable’s Devil Diver 
romped home a length ahead of Belair 
Stud’s Apache, with Joe W. Brown’s 
Brownie third. The 5-year-old Diver won 
$6,625 and returned $8.30 for a $2 bet. 


Sensation in Silks 


Although he spent his boyhood in a 
theatrical trunk, Bobby Permane decided 
last year that he preferred outdoor hoof- 
beats to applause indoors. He became a 
jockey and rode his first winner Aug. 31 


_ at Garden State Park, near Camden, N. J., 


where he was born 20 years ago between 
his parents’ stage engagements. Since 
then the little blond rider has been racin 
under a hot apprentice bug (a 5-poun 
allowance for a year). He hurried at 
Hialeah. At the Tropical Patk meeting, 
which ended last week, he hit the top. 
Last Thursday, he booted home five win- 
ners. On Friday, he won with five more. 
And on Saturday, he set a turf yecord by 
galloping five more winners for the third 
straight day. His Tropical total: 50 firsts 
in 30 days; fifteen in three. 


Short Clubs, Long Purse 


The professional golfers holed their 
last putts of the winter circuit early last 
week at Knoxville, Tenn. The season was 
the first wartime renewal of the Profes- 
sional Golfers Association annual golfing 
excursions in the grapefruit country— 
with a War Bond difference. 

The PGA tour sold $20,000,000 worth 
of War Bonds and Harold (Jug) Mc- 
Spaden, the Philadelphia Country Club 
pro who is a 4-F father of two, won 
the largest share of the bond prizes. He 
took the San Francisco Open, the Phoe- 
nix, the Hope-Crosby tourney, and the 
Gulf Mississippi Open for a total of 
$13,500. “I put one of my theories into 
practice,” he expained, “shortened my 
clubs 2a little, and increased the weight 
of my club heads.” 

















From “‘Heyday of a Wizard’”’ (Knopf) 
Home conjured up.a life of ease 





SETS 





BOOKS 
He Floated in Air 


Back in the innocence of the nine- 
teenth century, Daniel Dunglas Home 
cut quite a caper. At the slightest provo- 
cation, provided the right sort of people 
were in the room, he would set the 
furniture chasing itself around and some- 
times even go floating through the air 
(presumably with the greatest of ease). 
He also communed with spirits. 

A Scotsman by birth and a Connecti- 
cut Yankee by upbringing, Home was 
at ease in the dining and drawing rooms 
of the upper crust of two continents. 
Of all the mediums he was the most 
famous, and he never lost his amateur 
standing. He refused to perform in pub- 
lic or for money. He never did a day's 
work. “He became simply, on a lifelong, 
international, and really magnificent 
scale, the man who came to dinner.’ 

The utterly fantastic life story of this 
tubercular gentleman who had every- 
body guessing has been brilliantly res- 
cued from obscurity by Jean Burton in a 
compact, amusing, and fast-moving bi- 
ography called “Heyday of a Wizard.” 





Séances: The levitant Daniel was bom 
near Edinburgh in 1833 of a mother 
who had “second sight” and father who 
had “left-handed connections with a very 
ancient and noble Border house, the 
Home of Dunglass” (he claimed his 
father was the illegitimate son of the 
tenth earl). When he was 9, he was 
brought to Greenville, Conn. 

Young Home was musically inclined, 
subject to fainting spells, and wma 
with white, delicate hands. He discov- 
ered his supernatural powers when he 
was 13 and so upset his guardians with 
his visions and table-tippings that he had 
to leave home. His youthful fame quickly 
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' Zenith’s Grade to > Ener the Cost of ‘Hearing 
Brings High Quality within Reach of All! 


The New Zenit 
Radionic Hearing 
Acotteee Zasttle Focet ! 


AILY, all over America, hard of hearing persons 
who had given up hope of being helped, or who 
could not afford an adequate hearing aid, are finding 
a new world of happiness. They are discovering the 
thrill of “Radionic Hearing” with this high quality 
‘precision instrument at about one-quarter the price of 
other vacuum-tube instruments on the market today! 
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Zenith, pioneer in radionics and world’s leading 
manufacturer of radionic products exclusively, 
has brought the hard of hearing “Another 
Zenith First.” It places the fine precision qual- 
ity that modern science and engineering can 
produce within reach of all who need it. 


If we at Zenith never made a dollar on the 
New Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid, we would 
feel repaid a thousandfold by the expressions of delight, 
the smiles and in many cases the tears, of sheer gladness 
on the faces of these grateful people. 










For the first time, many of them are able to hold 
vital wartime jobs and do their rightful share in Uncle 
Sam’s wartime emergency. Many are hearing, for the 
first time im years, the voices of their children, their 
families, their friends. Handicapped youngsters, too, 
can now be saved from lives of failure and misunder- 
standing due to hearing deficiencies. 78% of all who 
are buying this revolutionary new instrument have 
never owned an adequate hearing aid before! 









READY TO WEAR 


Complete with Radionic Tubes, 
Crystal Microphone, Magnetic 
Earphone and Batteries. One. 
model—no''decoys”...One price 
—$40...One quulity—-ewe best... 
: ~~ Covered by a liberal guarantee. 


Accepted by American Medical Association 
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, ~~ Council on Physical Therapy 

a days : 4 
lifelong, If you are hard of hearing, you owe it to yourself— 
gnificent your friends—and your country—to see a demonstration ONLY ZENITH GIVES YOU: i) 
_— of the great advantages which ONLY ZENITH offers = ‘ 1 The fine precision quality that 3 Special Battery-Saver Circuit. In- | 
or this a hearing aid. If you have a relative or friend who is ana ae wae ig oy: in hoeeary cunmenne- 
every- . : : ing make possible in a hearing aid, tion... results in substantial saving H 
atly i hard of hearing, you owe it to them to urge attending yet priced at only $40, complete, ready _ of battery life and battery replacement | 


a demonstration now going on at your local optical 


to wear. One model—no ‘‘decoys’’... One 


; expense. 

‘ton in a ; . price-$40 ... One qualit best. 

ving be establishment franchised by Zenith. Let their ears be vec not pay te naire lar 4 Zenith Quality—Zenith Guarantee. 
the judge. No one is pressed to buy. No salesman calls ‘ Zenith, world’s leading manufac- 


at the home. For free descriptive booklet, mail the con- 
venient coupon below—today. 


* 


2 Four-Position Tone Control. The 

flick of your finger instantly adjusts 
it to the most effective combination of 
low, medium and high tones for indi- 
vidual needs in varying surroundings, 


turer of radionic products exclusively, 
is fortunate in having the knowledge 
of precision production that makes 
possible this quality hearing aid at a 
remarkably low price. Guaranteed for 


her who hearing deficiencies in various ranges. a full year, with unique service insur- 
h a very To Physicians: A detailed scientific description will No further adjustments necessary. ance plan. 
use, the be sent upon request. Further technical details will The Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid is available through 











appear in medical journals. 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 
COPYRIGHT 1944, ZENITH RADIO CORP, 





Thefe are cases in which defi- 
cient hearing is caused by a 
progressive disease and any 
hearing aid may do harm by 
giving a false sense of security. 
Therefore, we recommend that 


ad 
you consult your otologist or 
mone ostiace F D IO ear doctor to make m3 that 
your hearing deficiency is the 
type that can be benefited by 
the use of a hearing aid. 





reputable optical establishments franchised by Zenith. 


("~ Mail Coupon for Free Descriptive Booklet “1 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Dept. NW-5 
P. O. Box 6940A, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please send me your FREE descriptive booklet on 
the New Zenith Radionic a 
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HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 


6&4 PROOF 


Through all 
peaks and depressions 
kek Hennessy 


the devastating wars, 


since 1765, 





business 


the name 


has been synonymous with 


Cognac Brandy at its best. Though no shipments 


of * * * Hennessy Cognac have been 


aatotok-Mmagelsai a aolate toll al-m Ulallt-Xemifoli-s; 


since May, 1940, it is possible that 


your local dealer may still have a 
bottle of genuine * ** Hennessy 
Cognac for you 


t is suggested that the tr 


flavour, bouquet nd clean taste 
x *# xe Hennessy be reserved tor s 
cial occasions that merit 1 


than this fine Cogna 


* QUALITY 
* BOUQUET 
*& CLEAN TASTE 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, Frante. JAS HENNESSY & C®, Est. 1765 
SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY * IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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FLY NOW 


and enjoy lowered passenger rates 
to West Indies or South America via 


K. L. M. ier 
ROYAL DUTCH AIR LINES 











NEW 
REDUCED FARES 


MIAMI To CURACAO . . $160 
“ “ ARUBA.... 155 
‘« “ BONAIRE... 165 


EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY 
SEATS NOW USUALLY AVAILABLE 











521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Mu 2-7894. Or any Office or Agency of 


Holland-Ameri ine. Miami Agents: 
Air Express In al Inc. Colum- 
bus Hotel Bldg., Te “2, 


WORLD'S OLDEST >. 
OPERATING TRANSPORTATION AIRLINE 










A POCKET MEMORY 
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spread throughout Connecticut and 


eventually to New York. 

Daniel moved from one house to an- 
other, at each a favored guest. It was 
not long before he went to England. 
There his career really began. It turned 
into a lifelong trek from palace to coun- 
try estate, where he always lived well 
in return for the private séances he gave. 

“In the course of his fabulous career, 
Home was investigated by the shrewd- 
est journalists and most noted intellec- 
tuals of his time. One gathers that half of 
Europe’s upper crust spent most of its 
time on its knees looking to see how 
he made a chair chase a table, a spirit 
hand appear out of nowhere, an accor- 
dian play without any one touching it, 
and how he even managed to go floating 
up to the ceiling right over their amazed 
heads. 

Napoleon III, Eugénie of France, Al- 
exander II of Russia, and Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning of Wimpole Street were 
but a few who were astounded at his 
manifestations. They peered and _ they 
poked, but D. D. Home lived a reason- 
ably long life without ever once being 
exposed. He married into the Russian 
nobility, infected his child-wife with his 
“consumption,” and after her death even- 
tually inherited her sizable fortune. He 
was welcome almost anywhere—except 
Rome. He had become a Catholic by 
conversion—an act which had _ helped 
him as much socially as spiritually in 
the circles in which he moved—but the 
authorities of the church excommunicat- 
ed him. 

Miss Burton has written a most witty 

and even scholarly book, but even she 
refrains from telling how Home learned 
his tricks or how he performed them 
without exposure through the years. 
@ In “The Art of Illusion,” John Mul- 
holland’s new little compendium of use- 
ful knowledge, the most eminent of liv- 
ing conjurors says: “Magic, to be enter- 
taining, must give the effect of being 
the accomplishment of the impossible by 
a pleasant person.” That was D. D. 
Home, all right. 

You will not learn to rock tables, com- 
mune with your dead grandmother, or 
float through the air in “The Art of 
Illusion,” but with the reasonable appli- 
cation of an average intelligence, Mul- 
holland claims, you ought to be able 
to learn a card trick a day. That proba- 
bly will not land you in the social circles 
Daniel Home frequented, but knowing 
enough of them ought to bring you a free 
drink or a dinner now and again. (HEyY- 
DAY OF A WrzarD: DANIEL HOME, THE 
Mepium. By Jean Burton. 281 pages. 
Alfred A. Knopf, $8. THe Art or ILLv- 
sion: Macic For MEN .TO Do. By John 
Mulholland. 142 pages. Scribners. $2.) 


Other New Books 


THe Royat Game. By Stefan Zweig. 
187 pages. Viking. $2.50. A collection of 
three gripping psychological tales by the 
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nee late Austrian biographer. An. excellent 
and book to own as well-as read. 
) an- PERELANDRA. By C. S. Lewis. 238 


was pages. Macmillan. $2. A fantastic novel 
land. about life on the planet Venus by the 
med author of “The Screwtape Letters.” It 
oun- combines the scientific verve of H. G. 
well Wells, the unrestrained imagination of 
Bave. Edgar Rice Burroughs, and a touch of the 


— social consciousness of Dean Swift. 

ewd- 

ellec- HeavEN Is Too Hicu. By Mildred 
alf of Masterson McNeilly. 432 pages. Morrow. 
of its $3. A long semihistorical novel based on 
how Russian settlements in Alaska in the 
spirit eighteenth century. A virile hero faces - 
ACCOr- the usual number of fights with the na- 


ng it, tives, complications with the ladies, and 
ating unfair tactics by a rival fur-trading com- 
nazed J pany. ' 
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1 Bar- ART 
were 
at his . ° 
they | Outlaw in an Undershirt 
eason- Thomas Eakins was practically an art- 


being world outlaw in his lifetime. His uncom- 
USSial promising realism was too strong a po- 
ith his @ tion for the romantic tastes and fluttery 
stomachs of his day. His insistence upon 
completely nude models in life ‘classes 
except @ resulted in his forced resignation as di- 
rector of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
helped @ Fine Arts and subsequent snubbing from 
ally in respectable Philadelphia society. Only 
ut the B after his death in 1916 did his fame 
unicat- @ begin to rise, and his fellow Philadel- 
: phians even then were among the last 
t witty @ to accord him his present rank alongside 
en she # Winslow Homer and Albert Pinkham 
earned ff Ryder as one of the great nineteenth- 
| them § century masters of American art. 
ars. But now the City of Brotherly Lov 
1 Mul @ has gone a long way toward redeeming 
of use- & itself. In honor of the centennial anni- 
of liv- § versary of Eakin’s birth, the Philadelphia 
- entel- @ Museum of Art last week opened the 
being § most extensive and impressive Eakins 
ible by § exhibition ever held. Including the more 
D. D.§ than 50 items Eakins’s widow gave the 
museum in 1930, it comprises 1380 works 
s, com- § from the collections of 30 museums, pub- 
her, of § lic institutions and private individuals. Give up pleasures, for victory? Who 
Art of The spot of honor goes to the 6%- wouldn’t! But “keen up” those plea- 
> appli- f by 8-foot “Gross Clinic,” Eakins’s most cures left! Emioy extra-rich, extramild 
2, Mul-§ controversial canvas, which many also ee “ 
ve able § consider his greatest. A scene at the Jef- Magisoros ...each puff a conscious 
: proba- ferson Medical College where he had pleasure. Maxg.soros are firm .. and 
| circles studied anatomy for years, it shows the plump ... and blended of superb to- 
mowing # famous surgeon, Dr. Samuel David 
u a free Gross, frock-coated and gloveless (in ac-: 
. (HEY-f cord with medical methods of those 


baccos cheaper cigarettes cannot pos- 
sibly afford. Try them! Everyone is. 
AE, THE} days) removing a piece of dead bone For Him or Her: PLAIN ENDS, IVORY TIPS. 


pages.§ from the thigh of a young man. In the 
F ILLU-f dim background are the watching stu- 
By John dents and to one side the patient's 
rs. $2.) mother, covering her face in anguish. 
It was the gore on the hands of the 
doctor and the starkness of the patient's 
Zweig thigh, which looks like a leg of lamb at 
? fy the butcher’s that shocked the critics. 


iy ta “A degradation of art” they called it. The 
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SMART, QUIET, 
CONVENIENT 


Recently enlivened by new decorative 
treatments, the Chatham, with its quiet 
side-street location off Park Avenue 
and its welcome convenience to Grand 
Central and Airlines Terminals, provides 
a smart and suitable background for 
your most exacting New York activities. 
Three restaurants—each keyed to a 
different mood—add to the pleasure 
a Chatham visit affords. 


Single Rooms from $5, Double Rooms from $7 
Spacious Suites from $12 


HOTEL 


Claiham 


Frank W. Regan, Manager 
Vanderbilt Ave., at 48th St., New York 
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The Dennison Handy Helper says: 
The Hours Lest By Absentees 
Mean Fewer Shipments Overseas. 
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Eakins’s shocker, “The Gross Clinic”: An operation on a young man’s thigh 


painting was rejected by the art jury of 
the Centennial Exhibition in Philadel- 
phia the following spring and the Jeffer- 
son Medical College did not buy it until 
three years later—for $200. (It is now 
insured for $75,000.) The last time it was 
on view at the Philadelphia Museum, in 
1930, two women fainted in front of it. 


Realist: Eakins insisted upon a firm 
foundation of realism whether he was 
painting the “Crucifixion,” for which a 
student modeled hanging on a cross, or 
his many sporting pictures. An active 
sportsman, himself, Eakins had plenty 
of personal experience sculling on the 
Schuylkill River_and hunting reed-birds 
along the Delaware flats. He watched 
hundreds of boxing matches: before paint- 
ing such pictures as “Salutat,” which 
shows the lightweight “Mysterious” Billy 
Smith entering the ring amid cheers. 

Toward middle life Eakins turned more 
and more from such “fancy subjects” to 
searchingly realistic portraits. The suc- 
cessful illustrator and painter, Edwin 
Abbey, asked why he did not sit for 
Eakins, replied: “Because he would bring 
out all the traits of my character that I 
have been trying to hide from the public 
for years.” As-a result Eakins chiefly 
painted his wide circle of family and 
friends, including Walt Whitman. 

Fortunately Eakins had a small income 
left him by his father Benjamin, a writ- 
ing master who is immortalized in Ea- 
kins’s painting of that name. From the 
time he was 2, until his death at 71, he 
lived in the same red brick house at 1729 
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Charles Breglet 
Eakins was an art-world outlaw 


Mount Vernon Street. The top floor was 
his studio. 

Eakins’s informality and the inelegance 
of his studio (which he called a work- 





shop instead of an atelier) were other 
things that alienated people. A friend 
wrote: “Mrs. G., for instance, refused 
to go near him again after he received 
her one blistering hot day in his studio 
up three or four flights.of stairs, dressed 
only in an old pair of trousers and af 


undershirt.” 
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Der Mon of Aulteority... LORD CALVERT 


OR many years Lord Calvert has been America’s ...so smooth...so mellow...it has never been produced 


most expensive blended whiskey. It is‘*Custom” —_ except in limited quantities. Each bottle is individu- 
Blended for those who can afford the finest. So rare _ally numbered and registered at the Calvert distillery. 


LORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY, 
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“RIGHT HERE 1S WHERE VICTORY STARTS !” 
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When we at Pontiac Motor — urgency with which this weapon was needed where the weapons of war are being built 
|: Division undertook production ~~ by our Navy! But they know é és only a start! Our task i 
tof Aircraft Torpedoes, weknew That is why Pontiac craftsinen-hurled them- simply to build fast and build well, so th 
- and fully appreciated the manu-“ _ selves into the job. That is why they responded courageous men on the firing fronts will 
‘facturing trials and problems _ sowillingly to factory bulletin board messages the necessary tools in volume and om timet 
involved. And, we. were able ¢o ‘subscribe’ .- guch:as the one reproduced above. And that fish the job. To them goes full credit for # 
fully tothe words, of a high ranking Navy “is why, in due time, sleek, slippery and deadly _‘final and glorious Victory ahead! 
officer who described the Aircraft Torpedo . . Aircraft Torpedoes beganemerging...began Every Sunday Afternoon . . . GENERAL MOTOR 
as “the deadliest weapon of the sea, and the rolling from our production line. SYMPHONY OF THE AIR — NBC Network 
most difficult to make...” Yes, Pontiac workmen know that “Right 
But we fully understood, too, the terrible Here Is Where Victory Starts!” —right here 


PONTIAC @reivision OF GENERAL MOTORS 





Oerlikon 20-mit, Ai 40-mm, 
Anti- Aircraft To Automatic 
Cannon for Field Guns 
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Tramping Archbishop 


The os ge figure, wearing a 
le robe and carrying a long shep- 
fers crook, appeared so often wander- 
ing along the Winchester byways that 
ple dubbed him the “Tramping 
Bishop.” A bishop he was, but few citi- 
zens knew much else about him. 
Now, however, two years after his ap- 
intment to the second highest post in 
ve Church of England, the Most Rev. 
and Right Hon. Cyril Forster Garbett is 
pternationally famous. Chiefly respon- 
‘sible was the trip he took to Moscow last 
ye ar (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 27, 1943). The 
-year-old Archbishop of York accepted 
‘the invitation of the Russian Orthodox 
Church knowing he would have to make 
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Silent Monastery: In an unheated brick barn in Con- 
yers, Ga., the 846-year-old Trappist Order, one of the 
Roman Catholic Church’s most ascetic, has set up its fourth 
American monastery. The twenty members, who may not 


the hazardous journey by plane—a risk 
- which Britons dubbed a “good 
ap. 

Last week Dr. Garbett arrived in the 
United States—this time by ship. He had 
come at the invitation of the Right Rev. 
Henry St. George Tucker, Presidin 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcop 
Church, first cousin of the Church of 
England. As chairman of the British half 
of the Anglo-American Missionary Com- 
mittee, he will discuss with Bishop 
Tucker, his American counterpart, ways 
and means of strengthening ties between 
the two churches. After the conferences, 
the Archbishop plans to take part in 
Episcopal, interdenominational, and secu- 
lar meetings in Washington, New York, 
and Chicago. 

Born of a country vicar and educated 
at Keble College, Oxford, Dr. Garbett 
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from the beginning battled to better eco- 
nomic conditions among the poorer 
classes. He gained firsthand knowledge 
on pastoral pilgrimages, visiting the si 
preaching out of doors. From 1919 to 
1932, as Bishop of Southwark he spent 
much of his time in the slums and began 
a campaign for reform. Transferred to 
Winchester in 1932, Dr. Garbett attacked 
rural slums and made semi-annual hikes 
around the area, sometimes walking 15 
miles a day. The bachelor bishop lived 
in the Episcopal mansion with his three 
dogs, tending his extensive gardens, until 
he was named Archbishop of York in 
1942, 

In contrast to his famous predecessor— 
the Most Rev. William Temple, now 
Archbishop of Canterbury—Dr. Garbett 
went into office a comparative unknown. 
Now the people know him as a man with 


Acme photos 


converse without permission and never face a camera, 
arise from their cubicle pallets at 2 a.m., spend their 
seventeen-hour day praying, 7 Sl sacred writings, and 
working with mules in the fields. 
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Hollycourt 


The Minacle Pipe~It Stays Dry 


HAS GONE TO WAR... 


We’re sorry your requests for Hollycourt 
Pre-Smoked Pipes can’t be filled today. . . . But 
Hollycourt, the pipe with the patented groove 
in the bottom of the bowl, will be back. 
















That’s a promise. 


FASHIONED BY M. LINKMAN & CO., 
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THIS STROP 
gives 





NINE LIVES 


If you’re the lucky owner of 
a Durham Duplex Razor*, 
" this Victory Strop will make 
our long-lasting Durham blades last even lon ger. 
ron lone s famous hollow-ground blades are iwice 
thicker —to take repeated stroppings for “new 
blade”? smoothness every shave. 
*In case you don’t own a Durham Razor, you 
may still find one at your drugstore. 
Send $1 direct for special Durham strop out- 
fit. Can be used only on Durham Duplex Blades. 
Sorry, No C. O. D.’s. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. S, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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Don’t Buy Imitations 
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Dr. Garbett: His flock was the poor 

















the same general outlook as Dr. Temple, 
although not regarded as so zealous a 
social reformer. The reason for the seem- 
ing paradox is that York’s speeches have 


Canterbury’s. That, in turn, comes from 
the fact that while Dr. Temple thinks 


tion and the world, Dr. Garbett usually 
tackles concrete problems from the bot- 
tom. 

Dignified but friendly, extremely hard- 
working himself and exacting of his sub- 
ordinates, Dr. Garbett is regarded by 
clergymen of other denominations as a 
shrewd man who is not easily fooled. 
Hence the deep favorable impression 
Russia made upon him carries consider- 
able weight in Britain. 

But at the same time his philosophy is 
best summed up in a booklet he wrote in 
1940 on “The Church and Social Prob- 
lems in Peace and War.” He warned: 

“It is glaringly inconsistent to talk of a 
new order in the world and make no ef- 
fort to create the same thing in our own 
country . . . When the war is over the 
same kind of vigor shown in its prosecu- 
tion should be directed against poverty, 
bad housing, and unemployment. If, 
however, the church stands apart from 
an attempt to create a new order, there’s 
danger that there may emerge a pagan 
state . . . The new order will only be 
Christian if the church proves it has a 
mission to the community.” 















The Patriarch Proposes 

Sergei, Patriarch of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church, saw fit last week to revive 
an ancient. controversy. This was the 
millennium-old schism, paralleling the de- 
cline of Rome and the rise of Byzantium, 
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between Western and Eastern Catholi- 
cism. The break came in the eleventh 
century when the Eastern bishops re- 
fused to recognize the primacy of the 
Pope in Rome and went their independ- 
ent way under the name Orthodox. - 

Writing in the Journal of the Moscow 
Patriarchate on April 7, Sergei denounced 
the Roman doctrine that the Pope is the 
“Vicar of Christ on earth.” But Sergei 
did propose that the various national 
Orthodox churches might be coordinated 
under some sort of “president” of a uni- 
versal council of bishops; preferably the 
president should be the bishop of a capi- 
tal city. 

The presidency idea—and particularly 
its timing—could be highly significant. 
With the Red Army just breaking into the 
Balkans, it suggested a Russian Ortho- 
dox attempt to set up an ecclesiastical 

here of influence over other Orthodox 

urches in Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece, 
and Yugoslavia. Though he did not go so 
far as to nominate himself for the presi- 
dency, Sergei had prepared the ground 
for such a post by carefully distinguish- 
ing it from a papacy. 





















































nple, EDUCATION 
eem ma 
have (| Feminine Afterthought 
than March 25—Secretary of State Cordell 
from Jj Hull named five American delegates to 
hinks [i the forthcoming Conference of Allied 
€ na- @ Ministers of Education in London. All 
sually § five were men.® 
> bot- March 80—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
arived in Washington from her Carib- 
hard- Bi bean trip and held a press conference. 
$sub- “Women,” she ‘said, “should be repre- 
d by [i sented at the peace table and at every in- 
4S 2 Bi temational conference now held dealing 
poled. 1 with any subject laying the foundations 
ession @ for future peace.” 
sider- April 1—The State Department an- 
; nounced an added starter, bringing the 
phy is fj American delegation to six. The newcom- 
ote In Her was Dean C. Mildred Thompson of 
Prob- fi Vassar College. She hastily prepared to 
arned: catch up to her colleagues, already -in 
« of a Bi London. : 
no ef- 
er the | Limbo-Bound Lunches 
osecu- America’s ten-year swing from depres- 
yverty, ffSion to wartime boom had placed the 
t. If, ffvast school-lunch program in a paradoxi- 
t from cal position. Born in the depression, the 
there’s J Federally sponsored and subsidized plan 
pagan fihad set out to solve two vital problems: 
nly be. §(1) to keep poor children healthy by 
has a feeding them balanced hot meals and 
(2) to provide an outlet for surplus food. 
On this basis the program mushroomed 
ito a 6,000,000-meal-a-day proposition. 
Ortho- But last week it looked as though the 
revive e 
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FARM MACHINERY 
TO DO MORE WORK 


Everybody works down on the farm... especially in these . 
times. But thanks to machinery the farmer has been aided in his 
dawn-to-dark chores. After the war, new equipment will do 
more, better and faster, to make these chores lighter than 
ever before. 


One small. thing making a big contribution to increased 

efficiency and better performance, not only in farm machinery 
but in most other mechanical automotive equipment and 
appliances as well, will be tlie Torrington Needle Bearing. - 


This small, compact, high capacity anti-friction bearing offers 
so many advantages in design and in use that manufacturers 
ev ere were quick to adapt it in hundreds of different 

applications before the war. 


Right now, of course, Torrington Needle Bearings are totally 
at war, serving in the mechanized equipment of our land, sea 
and air forces throughout the world. But one day soon you'll 
find them contributing to the longer life and greater efficiency 
of the everyday things again...the lawn mower and the 
washing machine...that new car, truck or tractor...that new 
printing press and the portable drill. 
Torrington Needle Bearings are available in a variety of types 
A fa, and sizes. Now every user of bearings can plan to give his 
a == product or equipment the anti-friction advantages which the 
| Needle Bearing offers in combination— 


1. Small size 4. Efficient lubrication 
2. Light weight 5. Ease of installation 
3. High load capacity 6. Low cost 


Preliminary information on types, sizes and ratings, and a 
list of a, ey Needle Bearing applications will be found in 
Catalog No. 119. Write for copy today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 * Torrington, Conn.* South Bend 21, Ind. 

“Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers” 

D . New York + Boston + Philadelphia + Detroit + Cleveland + Seattle 
, Chicago « San Francisco - Los Angeles * Toronto + London, England 
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5¢ sm Buys 
A GOOD CIGAR 


Civilian supplies are necessarily 
restricted. But if your dealer hap- 
pens to have them, you may find 
the answer to your smoking prob- 
lem... WEDGEWOOD PANETELAS 


PENNSTATE CIGAR CORP. 
ALLEGHENY AVE. & BOUDINOT ST. , PHILA. 34, PA. 
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lunch program might lose its entire Fed- THEATER 
eral backing at the end of this school — mag 
term. President Roosevelt signed a de- Girls. Girls. Girls 

>) b] 


ficiency appropriation bill. Dropped from 
it by a House vote of 136-54 was an ap- 
propriation for school lunches. The Con- 
gressional mood was that in times like 
these parents could afford to feed their 
own. Moreover, there was no longer a 
food surplus, but a scarcity. Other bills 
to renew the program were before the 
Senate Agricultural Committee but their 
chances were uncertain. 

Thus Federally subsidized school 
lunches seemed headed for the oblivion 
that has already swallowed many another 
New Deal project. For pros and cons on 
the issue, plus a picture of what the 
schools on the receiving end can do about 
it, NEWSWEEK sent a correspondent to 
Newton, Iowa—a typical community in 
the program. Here is his report: 


Newton: At noon each day in Newton 
(peacetime population: 10,462), about 
630 students—one-fourth of the total— 
sit down to a hot school lunch. Of these, 
well over a hundred get their meals free. 
The rest pay 20 cents for the 29-cent 
meal. Whether or not they pay, all pu- 
pils get a “Type A” meal,® built on strict 
nutritional standards. 

Newton educators are enthusiastic at 
the results: The program has brought 
better health and discipline. One teach- 
er said: “It’s easier to get along with any- 
one with a full stomach.” During the re- 
cent flu epidemic, absences were fewer 
among school-lunch students than among 
others. According to B. C. Berg, superin- 
tendent of schools: “If a woman worked 
in the daytime, she wasn’t home to get 
lunch for the children. If she worked on 
the night shift, she needed the day for 
rest, and she couldn’t get that and lunch 
at the same time.” School lunches helped 
get 2,200 women into Newton factories. 

But some Newton citizens disapprove 
of the program. They believe free lunches 
for the needy destroy self-reliance. Where 
one student got his lunch free, they point 
out, another pays both for his own and 
part of his schoolmate’s. Moreover, they 
consider the program too much of a bur- 
den on the Federal government at a time 
when it is facing heavy war costs. 

At any rate, if the program is not re- 
newed, Berg sees only three alternatives, 
none of them as satisfactory to him as the 
present arrangement: 

@ The part of the cost now paid by the 
government could be added to the 
checks of students who pay. 

@ The schoof district might be able to 
take over the Federal share of the cost. 
(So far, it lacks legal authority to do so.) 
@ The Parent Teachers Association 
might be able to help bear the expense. 





a pint of milk. T: B (sub- 
sid. 6 cents): same wb gh milk well ie ined half 


of Type A portions. Type C (subsidy, 2 cents): a 


haif pint of milk, 


Dave Wolper’s “Follow the Girls” is 
aren like the popular hot-weather 
shows of several decades ago—except 
that it should run well into the cool 
weather. Guy Bolton and Eddie Davis 
have whipped up a durable cream puff 
about a sailors’ canteen, a strip teaser, 
and sundry military characters includin 
a tough sergeant and a bulky 4-Fer who 
love the questionable lady. But basically, 
it is the people, the score, the nifty pro. 
duction, and the casual air of having 
fun that put the musical over. 

And the girls. The bigger and better 
they are, of course, the worse they are at 





Graphic House 
Gleason and Niesen were naughtical 


piping stray bits of dialogue, but Wol- 


per’s girls are either nimble of foot or FF 
something out of Goldwyn crossed with 


Ziegfeld. Jackie Gleason, Buster West. 
and Tim Herbert supply most of the 
comedy (not good, but good enough) 
and a portion of the dancing. Along with 
Jayne and Adam Digatano, Irina Barono- 


va, ballerina of the Ballet Theater, mixes 
into the fracas as a delightful addition tof 


musical comedy. 
The score, by Dan Shapiro, Milton 


Pascal, and Phil Charig, is singable, FF 


quotable, and occasionally on the ribald 


side. But at its best, “Follow. the Girls” 
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is a Macy window for Gertrude Niesen 
— §}_, strawberry blonde with a subtle leer, 

a husky voice, and a build designed by 

nature for bumps and grinds and wanton 
;” is [wiless When Niesen chants her diverse 
ther [Hnumbers, including the bawdy chapter 
cept ff and verse of “I Wanna Get Married,” you 
cool ican consider the show stopped in its 
Davis ff tracks. 


"aser, i Good Chicken 


who It isn’t necessary to have read the 
cally, ff novel “Chicken Every Sunday” to gather 
-pro- fi that Hollywood’s Epstein brothers—Jul- 
aving #ius J. and Philip G.—have played fast 

and remarkably loose with Rosemary 
better [i Taylor's fond recollections of life and 
are at MM strange times in a Tucson boardinghouse 
circa 1916. And if the Epsteins and Di- 
rector Lester Vail have strained less for 
characterization than for overt guffaws 
in their new show, they have also de- 
veloped some genuinely amusing lines 
and a general air of wacky hilarity that 
should add up to a hit. 

The soundest characterizations of this 
circus (it can hardly be called a play) 
are those of Ma and Pa Blachman, with 
Mary Philips and Rhys Williams playing 
them for exactly what they are worth. 
Jim is a big, articulate frog in a small 
puddle—the entrepreneur of a local laun- 
dry, bank, trolley line, and perennially 
broke. Emily, who comes of fine old 
Virginia stock and never lets anyone for- 
get it, is nevertheless practical enough to 
keep a roof over the Blachman heads by 
pretending that paying guests are just old 
friends of the family. 

Both Jim and Emily are real enough 
to have evoked something of the humor 
that illuminates “Life With Father.” That 
the Epsteins have settled for the mad- 
house of “You Can’t Take It With You” 
is partly understandable in view of the 
other inmates of this crowded institution. 
Each one is worth a dossier, but Emily 
reacts most strongly to the divorced floozy 
whose husband’s lawyer had informed 
the court that she “was suffering from 
nymphomania.” “A woman’s trouble, I 
guess,” contributes Emily, who is all sym- 
pathy until she looks the word up in her 
laughter’s dictionary. 

[In the technical sense of the word, 
there were two other “legitimate” open- 
ings last week. With that incurable o 
imism peculiar to actors, such reliable 
players as Ann Andrews, Philip Merivale, 




































hic House 


htical 


ut Wol- 


t 
“oy with md Betty Blythe (the silent screen’s 
rc West, geueen of Sheba returning to Broadway) 


of the fet themselves in for a dismal comment 
enough) fF Hollywood called “Public Relations.” 
ong wi Horton Foote’s “Only the Heart,” which 
. Barono- nad a successful Seren downtown at the 
er, mixes eovincetown Playhouse in 1942, is the 
dition tof’st work of either this promising author 
t his earnest backers (The American 








, Milton ctors Theater) to reach Broadway. But 
singable, fren with June Walker conniving over- 
he ribald ime as a Texas matriarch, the well-inten- 
he Girls” foned drama smothers under its own 






tight of repetition and the obvious. 













Four months of sence... 


and four more to come? ...“Three weeks in base and 
still no mail! Everything’s shipshape, we're set to 
shove off any minute—for God knows how long. . . If 
I don’t get some word from home before we leave, Pl 
go nuts...” If the people at home would only... 


use V-MAIL 


Ordinary letters go by ships in 
convoy, and may take months to get 
to distant points where service men 
wait for news from home. V-Mail 
flies... is the fastest postal delivery 
service in the world. 

V-Mail letters are photographed, You pay nothing extra in postage, 
hundreds an a single film strip. At but the serviceman gets the benefit 
the sani. point nearest desti- of V-Mail and your thoughtfulness! 
nation, your letter is reproduced, You can buy V-Mail forms at your 
sealed and delivered as a private _ stationer’s,oratall drug,department 
communication ...Ifaplaneislost, and 5 and 10 cent stores. Or we will 
a new film strip is sent—if a shipis send a sample packet of six forms 
lost, your letter is lost with it. with our compliments. Address... 























PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 
1872 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
which print postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. 
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No Time for Gloating 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 





Arithmetic 
made easy! 


Remember the old song about teaching 
*rithmetic with a hickory stick? Well, that’s 
all changed—now you press a key and up 
comes the right answer. American ingenuity 
has seen to that! 


In the modern electric calculating machine, 
a thousand levers and numbering wheels click 
and spin... and pronto... the arithmetic 
is finished. There is no effort because a small 
electric motor does all the work. 


Building small motors for unusual machines 
requires long experience and special engineer- 
ing talent. For 35 years Bodine Engineers 
have designed special motors for calculators 
and other office, home, and scientific devices. 
Bodine Engineers will gladly recommend the 
right kind and size of motor for your post- 
war motor-driven machines. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. | 
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I was Mr. Willkie who defeated 
Mr. Willkie. And if those leaders, 
large and small, who rejoice in his 
downfall, repeat Mr. Willkie’s mis- 
takes, they, too, will fall with Novem- 
ber leaves. That is why it is necessary 
to poke about in the Wisconsin rub- 
ble a bit, despite the unpleasant na- 


ture of postmortems. 


Ever since his nomination in 1940, 
Mr. Willkie has tried to enjoy the 
sweet satisfactions of two irreconcil- 
able roles. He has tried at the same 
time to lead a party and be independ- 
ent of it. He has tried to be a free 
commentator on public affairs and an 
actor in those affairs. He has tried to 


be Grantland Rice in the press box. 


and Leo Durocher in the field. He has 
tried to be a thespian and, between 
acts, to be a drama critic, too. It can’t 
be done. Not in this world. The thou- 
sands of average people who pay for 
theater tickets at‘ night, the next 
morning pay for newspapers which 
pan the play. They don’t want actors’ 
opinions or critics’ acting: 

But, should not leaders lead, say 
many who have read this far? Yes, of 
course they should. But, to make the 
point, let us step away from current 
and controversial figures and take an 
example from the dust of the last cen- 
tury—William E. Gladstone. When- 
ever, in his long career as opposition 
leader or Prime Minister, Gladstone 
decided to bring his party to a new 
course of action, he labored incessant- 
ly, patiently and earnestly with his 
fellow leaders. In the standard life of 
Gladstone by his faithful supporter 
John Morley, chapter after chapter is 
devoted to describing these exercises 
in persuasion. Gladstone made more 
speeches in a year than Mr. Willkie 
has made in his life. But they were 
mostly in the homes of his colleagues 
or in the Cabinet room. The net of it 
all was that Gladstone ultimately 
brought his party around to almost 
every position that he thought best. 
That is party leadership. 


Public speeches are easy to make. 
A crowd doesn’t talk back. It cheers 
or boos. But the private persuasion of 
doubtful colleagues is hard labor, for 
it must be achieved by a mastery of 
facts and endless patience. 
Mr. Willkie took positions on public 
questions and then scolded his party 
for not anticipating them. He had in- 


fluence, but it was the influence which 
comes of criticism outside the party. 
In the role of critic and publicist, he 
did much to bring his party to the 
Mackinac declaration. But in so doing, 
he lost his position as leader. He 
promised the loyal opposition to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt on November 11, 
1940, that he would be its leader. But 
what he did in the years which fol- 
lowed made that leadership dwindle 
away. The loss has been serious to 
him, to the party and to the country. 

Now the party is to get another 
leader. May that leader, when select- 
ed, warn all his colleagues to respect 
the advice of Mr. Willkie, the private 
citizen and independent critic. And 
may all those leaders who did not like 
Mr. Willkie’s leadership remember 
one thing—that there are some millions 
of Americans who like and respect 
Mr, Willkie and who are saying: “If 
the Republican party is going to get 
too far away from Mr. Willkie, I am 
going to vote for Mr. Roosevelt.” 

This position is irrational, since Mr. 
Willkie himself has made it clear that 
he is irreconcilably against both the 
domestic and foreign policies of the 
President. But it is no more irrational 
than is the position of those Republi- 
cans who have been saying: “If Will- 
kie is nominated, I shall vote for 
Roosevelt.” The Republican party is 
big enough both for its current lead- 
ers and for Mr. Willkie and _ his 
friends. 


A mutual obligation exists be- 
tween Mr. Willkie and his supporters, 
on the one hand, and the remainder 
ot the Republican party, on the other. 
Since Mr. Willkie entered a Republi- 
can primary and staked his candidacy 
on the result, he has an obligation to 
respect the verdict and to support his 
party in the campaign. On the other 
hand, those leaders who opposed him 
in the party owe him a large measure 
of fairness and accommodation. Pru- 
dence, as well as generosity, dictates 
this course, since Mr. Willkie will con- 
—_ to “A an important factor in | 

ing public opinion. 
on This is no time for anti-Willkie 
gloating. The success of a party de- 
pends, as a wise political leader puts 
it, “on assimilation, not elimination.” 
The party can make room for the 
Willkie followers. It is going to need 
them. 
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Shaped history Of fine rye— 
Since Old Overholt With its Good Taste 
First was relished | That always stands out. 


In friendly old inns 

Like the one shown here. 
And, throughout all 
Those 134 years, 
This noble whiskey 

Has shaped an 








Ia such old inns as the City Tavern 
‘Old Overholt won its eatly fame. 





